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=e [ is to-day quite a quarter of a century since I first, 

and with considerable diffidence, offered to THE 

CaTHOLic WorRLD a paper touching Shakespeare 

matters. I offered my work to THE CATHOLIC 

LS Wortp because I felt myself dilated over a dis- 

covery I thought I had made. It turned out that I actually had, 

originally with myself, made a real discovery. But, as will appear, 

others had made it before me, and I ought to have been ashamed 

of myself for not having read the lay-works in which that dis- 
covery was not only announced but elaborated! . 

Even at that date I had been, for almost as long a period of 
time as has elapsed since, a student of the Shakespeare environ- 
ment and genesis, and had become dissatisfied with the standard 
biographies of the dramatist. (With the philological and. textual- 
critical problems I had never been much, except incidentally, occu- 
pied.) All at once, in the midst of my attempts to reconcile facts 
with traditions, it flashed upon me that everything was reconciled 
with everything, and relatively explained, by supposing William 
Shakespeare, like his father and his father’s fathers, to have been 
of the Old Faith! 

This discovery, or acknowledgment, that the dramatist was a 
Catholic—true son of the Old Faith—however, had been announced, 
none too cheerfully, in that remarkable jumble of monody, solilo- 
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quy, spasm, and incoherence which Carlyle calls a History of the 
French Revolution. But as I had never (as I suppose I should have 
done) acquired a taste for Carlyle, who, whatever he wrote, was 
always subjectively upon the stage himself, I had never happened 
upon it! That ‘statement, or (as it was in his mouth) “ Confes- 
sion,” is in Chapter II. of Book First of The French Revolution. 
Here it is: “ Nay thus too—if Catholicism with and against Feud- 
alism (but not against Nature and her bounty) gave us English 
a Shakespeare, and era of Shakespeare; and so produced a blossom 
of Catholicism—it was not until Catholicism itself, so far as law 
could abolish it, had been abolished here!” It is not always 
easy to imagine what Carlyle meant in his interjected matter. 
As he was supposed to be writing about things in France (though 
the name of France is hard to find in the opening chapters of his 
French Revolution), the “ here” is ambiguous. But the term “ us 
English ” sufficiently confesses that it was the English Shakespeare 
which Catholicism produced. 

Here, then, I might have found it! But I shall never forget 
the moment when it came upon me, with the impact of conviction, 
that every inconsistency of the biographies, and all the problems 
of circumstantial evidence, were explained, satisfied and laid at 
rest by just knowing that the English dramatist, like Cer- 
vantes and Dante (the greatest triumvirate of life and letters that 
the world has ever known or ever can know), was a son of the 
Catholic Church. 

No longer is it a difficulty where Shakespeare derived that 
absolute command of his own past, that fullness in minute and 
current matters of past cycles—immaterialities that had earned only 
the slightest entry of record in records that had themselves perished, 
but of which in his alembic he could make just one apposition— 
and then himself forget! As in the list of his Hapax Legomena, 
he used once and then forever discarded a larger number of words 
than John Milton possessed in his entire vocabulary, so in the 
materials of his plays he absolutely foreclosed the material he 
worked in! Where did he get it? Where, indeed, but from the 
storehouses where alone was preserved the lore and the literature 
that otherwise would have been utterly lost to mankind—perished 
from the face of the planet—from the religious establishments, 
the monasteries and the convents, in which alone letters and learn- 
ing had been cherished and its muniments preserved, during the 
Dark Ages, by the Catholic Church? 
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I. 


When, under Henry the Eighth, these religious establishments 
were despoiled, stripped and razed by his royal escheaters (a title 
even then, for obvious reasons, abbreviated to “ cheaters”), where 
could the dispersed scholars have recourse for food and shelter 
but to good Catholics like Shakespeare? And Shakespeare could 
not only have given them food and shelter, but employment too! 

How simple the whole explanation is! No need of any Bacon- 
ian theory now! 

Was it strange that, when I found no escape from the truth 
that the literature that had been my adored study for almost a 
quarter of a century was Catholic—in that it was born of a 
Catholic pen and a Catholic Church inspiration—I sought the 
hospitality of a Catholic magazine for whatever I could add, or 
imagine that I could add, to the hermeneutics of Catholic Shake- 
speareana ?* 

Perhaps I may be suffered to note here just a few of the 
instances in these investigations, where the fact that William Shake- 
speare was a son of the Old Faith at once clears the air, and ex- 
plains an item or a circumstance where we had been blindly guess- 
ing or conjuring up possibilities, or meandering away afield after 
all sorts of whimsical and bizarre theories to account for them ever 
since Shakespeare was studied at all! 

King Henry had divorced himself from his pious and stately 
consort Katherine, not by axe and block (as he began to do later 
as his conscience required), but through form of what he called 
the “law!” The comment of the kingdom was not awry, how- 
ever, as Shakespeare himself records in one deft Shakespearean 
touch: 


Chamberlain:—It seems the marriage with his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 
Suffolk :-— No, his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady! 


Henry the Eighth is the only one of the historical plays which 
was not published during Shakespeare’s lifetime. Why? 

A careless, even the most perfunctory, reading of that play 
shows us that the gravamen of the whole play is to ennoble and 


*That the hospitality of THz Catnotic Wortp was ample, I may gratefully 
note the following references from its index: Vols. xl., 379; xlii., 212; xliv., 29; 
xlv., 348; 1, 65, 723; lii., 849; lvii., 777; Ixii., 449; Ixix., 285. 
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eulogize the character of Queen Katherine. But Queen Eliza- 
beth was the daughter of Queen Katherine’s rival and supplanter, 
Anne Bullen. To be sure, Shakespeare did not handle Queen 
Elizabeth’s mother very roughly. He was too full of the milk of 
human kindness to deal very harshly with anybody. (Not Mac- 
beth, or Richard, or even Iago, will Shakespeare dismiss without 
the best he can say of him. Even to Iago he gives a last touch 
of sympathy, and he always lets his villains go unpunished some- 
how!) And so in this play Anne is merely flippant. She lets 
Lord Sands kiss her. But kissing was the usual salutation be- 
tween titled persons (Desdemona, according to the first folio, gave 
Othello for his pains “a world of kisses” instead of “a world 
of sighs”’* as modern editions have it. And when Romeo at 
Capulet’s masked ball offers to kiss poor little Juliet on a first 
meeting, she does not demur, although, in pretty allusion to Romeo’s 
monk’s robe and cowl, she says “ Hand to hand is holy palmer’s 
kiss”). And I cannot see why Anne, who has already begun 
to catch the King’s drift, should not have naively protested that she 
would not for all the wealth in the world be a Queen, or why she 
should not have said to the old waiting-lady : 


Anne:—Pray, do not deliver 
What here you’ve heard to her [Queen Katherine]. 
Old Lady:—What do you think me? 


These are straws only, and very negligible straws too! 

But, however lightly poor Anne Bullen is drawn, it is plain 
that the play was Jlése-majesté in Queen Elizabeth’s thinking! 
Her policy was in nothing more strenuous than to wean the public 
thought from her own bastardy by the Common as well as the 
Ecclesiastic Law. Indeed, even in the rush of her own coronation 
she did not forget it, and actually her first royal decree was to the 
effect that no play, broadside, or publication of any sort “in which 
matters of State or of religion should be handled or treated,’’+ 
should be permitted throughout the realm. So of course this play 
could neither be presented on a stage nor printed in broadside 
(what we now call the “ quartos”’) during Elizabeth’s reign. And 
so we note aliunde that Shakespeare uttered no word of eulogy or 


*This reading, “kisses” instead of “sighs,” is retained in all of the three 
succeeding quartos, 1632, 1664, and 168s. 

tProclamation of April 7, 1559. Repeated in Decree of May 16, 1559. Printed 
in extenso, vol. i Bankside Shakespeare (The New York Shakespeare Society, 
1888), page 6. 
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lament, or even expressed the least regret at Elizabeth’s demise. 
(The theory so congenial to most of my colleagues that the pas- 
sage in The Midsummer Night’s Dream beginning “I saw a mer- 
maid on a dolphin’s back,” etc., is eulogy of Elizabeth, may be cor- 
rect. But it is only theory. And even if correct, it was only a 
sop to the Lord of Kenilworth. ) 

But as we now have it, the play is a dramatic solecism—a 
perfect Janus-Bifrons among plays! The first four acts are an 
exaltation of Queen Katherine—of her noble bearing, her courtly 
courtesy even to her enemies who are seeking to depose and divorce 
her. It is in every line testimony to the affection of the English 
people for her saintly character and her charities. Nay, it is even 
testimony to the admiration and respeet for her cherished by the 
bloated King himself! No effect to beatify her is wanting. She is 
depicted as forgiving Cardinal Wolsey, in that he had aught to 
reluctantly do with her fate. For Cardinal Wolsey who would 
“have no Bullens ’—is given the sympathy of the spectators and 
grandly eulogized, every honor paid him in his fall and every dig- 
nity in him satisfied, in those first four acts. More lése-majesté 
from an Elizabethan standpoint. 

But, mirabile dictu! In the fifth act, as printed in 1623, all 
this is changed! Anne Bullen’s child is now the subject of eulogy 
—the child of the illegal (from every English standpoint) consort 
who has taken the queenly Katherine’s place. We have the public 
rejoicing at the christening ceremonies, the pageants, the cheering 
crowds and, to crown all, the inconsistency, a glowing description 
of the “glories”’ of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. (A reign, by the 
way, not yet a fait accompli. From any standpoint, not until the 
end of it, could it have been known to have been “ glorious!” We 
might be reminded, indeed, of that genius who wrote a novel 
placing his scene in the year A. D. 800, and who makes one of his 
characters say, “We men of the Middle Ages.”) But, knowing 
that Shakespeare was of the Old Faith, of a party that cherished 
the memory of Catholic Queen Katherine, and looked upon Eliza- 
beth as a usurper, as was her mother, how clearly this difficulty 
is accounted for? 

In order to make the play of Henry the Eighth publishable, 
Shakespeare’s own fifth act is removed, and an entirely new one, 
eulogizing Elizabeth, is substituted. The /ése-majesté is removed, 
and the play is taken from beneath the ban of the stage censor! 
Shakespeare’s fifth act (the existence of which we predicate 
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upon the custom which he always follows of writing his plays in 
the canonical five-act scheme) was of course uniform in trend with 
the other four. This sufficiently appears from the Prologue: 


I come no more to make you laugh: things now, 
That wear a weighty and a serious brow, etc. 


That Prologue would never have served to usher in such a pean 
upon Elizabeth’s birth as the present fifth act is, as it stands to-day! 

That our external evidence agrees for once with the unanimous 
concurrence of every dramatic and textual critic, is surely a gratifi- 
cation! But every dramatic critic, at whatever consequence, admits 
that the present fifth act of the Henry the Eighth is a dramatic 
anti-climax! And that its style and phrasing is not that of the 
author of the first four acts, every textual critic admits! Such a 
concordance, I think, justifies us in the assertion that the stage 
censor went to work at the play with his hatchet; and that, when 
he had finished his work, the play was effectually purged of its 
Elizabethan lése-majesté by the Lopé de Vega method of sacri- 
ficing consistency to practical purposes! 

But I find it urged that Shakespeare, being the alter ego of 
Lord Southampton, could write as he pleased. I doubt if this 
can be very seriously urged. Not Southampton himself, any more 
than Essex or Raleigh, was permitted to relax himself in hom- 
age to Elizabeth’s whims. The first use that the Tudors made of 
their great men was to cut the great men’s heads off. And 
Elizabeth was every inch a Tudor. I don’t myself believe in that 
Southampton story, as I have so often set forth. There is no trace 
of it in the Southampton family records or anywhere else. (Unless 
a couple of dedications are evidence in a day when publishers 
dedicated anything to anybody for commercial purposes. We have 
George Wither’s exact testimony as to that publisher’s custom!) 

But, brushing my own theories aside, now comes Dr. Wallace 
with records proving that William Shakespeare actually lodged in 
Mugwell Street with a refugee Frenchman, who made wigs for a 
living in an obscure street, and eked out his livelihood by taking 
lodgers. Those who can conceive of Southampton in his palaces 
and Shakespeare in his lodgings at the wig-maker’s, as Damon 
and Pythias and alter egos, are, I admit, impervious to arguments— 
mine or anybody else’s. I think myself that Shakespeare’s Henry 
the Eighth was not the play All is True, which was on the boards 
of the Globe Theatre when that edifice was destroyed by fire; at 
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the total loss, according to Sir Henry Wotton, “of a bit of straw 
and a few forsaken cloakes.” (But that is a long question which 
I will not enter upon here.) The general explanation of the non- 
appearance of the Henry the Eighth among the quartos is, I believe, 
that the play was not Shakespeare’s but Fletcher’s, or Shakespeare’s 
and Fletcher’s, and this is proved by the neo-Shakespeareans, by 
counting the lines, classifying them as stopped-ending, unstopped- 
ending, etc., lines. This mathematics of prosody, I am aware, con- 
vinces many clever commentators. I have never taken it very 
seriously myself. But the fact remains, however, proved! 

In all his dramatic career, Shakespeare never but in this single 
instance seems to have written a play “ with a purpose.” I do not 
mean without a trend. Doubtless the trend of Othello is to teach 
the reader to beware of jealousy, of Timon to teach the heartless- 
ness of sycophants, and so on. Though whether Shakespeare ever 
felt, over and above his dramatic instincts, a compulsion to preach 
platitudes about anything to his fellowmen, I have my doubts. 
However there is no possible matter of doubt as to the purpose of 
the play of Henry the Eighth. There is a long story as to the 
part played by the drama of Richard the Second, and its perform- 
ance procured by the Essex conspirators, which Elizabeth herself 
snuffed treason in, saying to Hayward, “ Know ye not that I am 
Richard?” That episode is well enough recorded history. But 
in that case the play was not claimed to have been written for any 
treasonable purpose. It was only its presentation, at that particular 
time, of which Elizabeth complained.* 


II. 


To be sure there are at least an hundred labored volumes 
consorted to prove Shakespeare a Protestant and a Puritan, by 
means of passages, phrases or whole sentences, torn from their 
contexts throughout the plays. The very last of these volumes 
that has reached my notice is one by a Rev. Dr. Carter, which 
not only “ proves” all it sets out to prove, but identifies the exact 
English translation of the Bible that Shakespeare used (the so- 
called ‘“‘ Bishop’s Bible’). All these volumes are of course dis- 
posed of by such a timid suggestion as that, perhaps, even a Shake- 


*The student of this play may be, I think, pardoned a little impatience, when 
he discovers not only this second playwright who eulogizes Elizabeth in the fifth 
act; but a third writer who, towards the end of this fifth act, runs in a bunch 
of lines apotheosizing King James, son of Queen Mary, whom Elizabeth murdered. 
(“So shall she leave her blessedness to one.”—Seg., V. V., 42.) 
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speare was a dramatist! That even a Shakespeare would put into 
the mouth of a character what that character would be expected to 
say; certainly not what he would not be expected to say! Even the 
Rey. Dr. Carter would not argue that Shakespeare was a liar, a 
scoundrel, and a murderer because he made Iago talk like a liar, a 
scoundrel, and a murderer! No candid Protestant critic, whatever 
his zeal for tour de force, can read the old and the later King John, 
and note the elisions made by Shakespeare (albeit he knew that 
the passages libelous of the Catholic Church were the very pas- 
sages that would most appeal to his unspeakable audiences, the 
groundlings), and doubt what Shakespeare’s religious attachments 
were! We have, I am beginning to think, almost enough of this 
sort of sign-post criticism, and about enough Dr. Carters! 

And again: There is that item which always intrudes itself just 
about here, viz., the famous entry in the Stratford Town records 
that John Shakespeare “ cometh not to Church for fear of process 
for debt!”* I have already stated in these pages that that entry 
was an evident subterfuge, since process for debt could not be 
served upon a Sunday; that according to the law of England 


*Readers of THe CatuHotic Wortp will care to see this famous entry verb. 
lit. et punct. which is not dated, but was made, as the following entries show, 
a few days prior to September 1, 1592. In examining it one cannot escape the 
conviction that Queen Elizabeth’s Acts of Contumacy were exceedingly unpopular 
in Stratford-on-Avon, and that the Burgesses sought every possible pretext to 
escape mulcting their neighbors for non-attendance on Protestant worship: every 
one mentioned on the two lists (except Widow Wheeler, who “is conformed ’’) 
being found exonerated, as far as the Burgesses could exonerate them, from the 
statutory fine. It is interesting also to note that Shakespeare uses two of the 
names on the first list, Fluelen and Bardolfe, in his plays of Henry V. and Henry IV.: 

Th names of suche recusantes as have been heretofore presented for not coming 
monthelie to th Churche according to Hir Maiesties laws, and yet are thowte 
to forbeare th churche for debte and for feare of processe or for some other 
worse faultes or for age sycknesse or impotencye of bodie 


Mr John Wheeler 7) 
John Wheeler his son 
Mr John Shackspeare 


Mr John Nicholas Barneshurste It is sayde that these last nine coom not 
Thomas James alias Giles + to churche for feare of processe for 
William Bainton debte 


Richard Harrington 
William Fluellen 
George Bardolfe J 





Weare all here presented for recusantes, and do all 
so continue saving Mris Wheeler who is conformed, 
and Griffin ap Roberts now deade. But the presenters 


Mris Geffrewys. wid. 
Mris Barber 
Julian Coorte 


John Welshe 
Mris Wheeler 


other infirmities 


Griffin ap Roberts saye that all or moste coom not to churche for age or 
J 
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(which is our Common law to-day in the United States too) 
Sunday was the only day when a debtor could safely stray beyond 
the portal of his house, which is his castle, without being served 
with process for debt. (I don’t want to be considered too in- 
variable an inconoclast, and doubter of tales merely because they 
are accepted! But I might not be able to resist the temptation to 
ask what debts John Shakespeare owed that kept him away from 
church if he had wanted to go? We have the Stratford town 
records. Who has found in them any entries concerning John 
Shakespeare’s debts? 

But let us settle this question of John Shakespeare’s debts, 
as well as the question of John Shakespeare’s religion, finally and 
once for all! If John Shakespeare had been in debt, it would 
have availed him nothing at all to stay away from church on Sun- 
days. His creditors could have procured a writ of elegit whether 
he attended services at Trinity or not! An elegit was a writ 
issued to the sheriff commanding him to make deliverance of a 
moiety of the debtor’s lands and goods (beasts of the plough only 
excepted). The sheriff on possessing himself of the debtor’s 
lands and personality, issued an inquest to ascertain the value 
thereof. This realty and personal property is then delivered by 
the sheriff to the creditors, to be retained by them until the debt 
and costs are satisfied: the debtor meanwhile being a “ tenant 
by elegit’”’ of his own lands and goods. This. process is as old 
as England, and in some of the United States is still resorted to. 
If John Shakespeare had ever been a “ tenant by elegit” Stratford 
records or court appeals could not have failed to exhibit the fact. 
Malone or Halliwell-Phillipps would have unearthed the record. 
Even poor John Jourdan (who resurrected so many rumors and 
traditions that led to so many discoveries of fact) would have 
hit upon it somehow. 

I am afraid that we will have to admit that this famous entry 
in the Aldermen’s minutes was made not to excuse John Shake- 
speare, but to excuse themselves for not enforcing (as Elizabeth’s 
statutes made it their duty to do) John Shakespeare’s fines for 
his stout contumacy in refusing to attend the Protestant services 
at the newly-converted Trinity Church. 

And how do we know that John Shakespeare fell into dire 
poverty? Why, it is proved—as so many things passing strange 
are proved concerning Shakespeare matters—by an effort of pure 
reason. Videlicet: 
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John Shakespeare must have been very poor, or he would 
not have removed his son William from the Stratford Grammar 
School at so early an age. 

Question: How do we know that John Shakespeare ever placed 
his son William at that Stratford Grammar School at all? 

Answer: Why, if he had not placed him there, how could he 
have taken him away? 

But perhaps this is unfair. We argue mostly about Shake- 
speare in a circle to be sure. But really not quite so palpable a 
circle as that! It is bad enough as it is, without making it worse. 
Let us say, rather, that we prove that young William Shakespeare 
was a student at the Stratford Grammar School because his father 
was an Alderman, and that it is likely, and probable even, that 
a son of a Stratford Alderman should be sent to the Stratford 
Grammar School! Of course, once a scholar there (which is 
proved beyond the possibility of error by the fact that his father 
was an Alderman, etc.), young Shakespeare would have been re- 
moved from said Grammar School on his father becoming poor. 
(It is not necessary to prove such a self-evident proposition as that. 
Were it necessary we would start our circle in this wise :) 

Stratford Grammar School was erected upon the ruins of the 
old Guild of the Holy Cross, which went with the rest, of course, 
when Henry the Eighth “ conveyed ” all church property to his own 
use by force of arms. The Earl of Warwick, however, had moved 
King Edward the Sixth to restore it as a Grammar School for 
the poor of Stratford-on-Avon, and he himself (Earl Warwick 
aforesaid) had become its Visitor and Patron. There were no fees 
at all. It was—as had been the Guild School which the Catholic 
Church had maintained—for the poor children of the vicinage. 
Except that, whereas, the Guild had fed as well as taught these 
poor children, King Edward’s foundation only administered the 
Grammar School function of what was supposed to be purely in- 
tellectual pabulum. 

And, being for the poor children—! But, alas here our 
circle comes to grief! If there were no fees, and the Grammar 
School was for the children of the poor, why was it necessary, 
when John Shakespeare became poor, that little William should 
have been taken away from its sessions? And echo answereth 
not! Nor are we informed, either, why John Shakespeare, owner 
in fee of three substantial residence-tenements on Henley Street 
with their curtilages, should be obliged to avoid payment of his 
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debts by the easy process of merely refraining from going to 
church on Sundays! Or what sort of a debt it was that under 
English law (at any period of English history, then or before 
or since) could not be collected out of the real estate, but must 
remain uncollectable except by what the late Mr. Micawber was 
familiar with as “civil process?” Would it not be passing 
strange if this whole fuss about John Shakespeare’s poverty was 
a figment, born of the misreading of that single entry made to save 
the Stratford Aldermen from reprimand, or worse, for not pro- 
ceeding against their old associate and fellow-Catholic? 

How, in common sense (if common sense is permitted in study- 
ing Shakespeare matters) could an entry on the town records free 
John Shakespeare from a debt? Or how, by a perfectly trans- 
parent subterfuge, could he evade the law or take advantage of his 
own wrong? But as an excuse for remissness in proceeding to 
collect fines for non-attendance which Elizabeth’s statute (I. Eliz., 
cap. 2) made it the Town Council’s duty to collect, it was an 
ingenious minute to record, as tending to show good faith, or the 
attempt to do his duty, etc., should the necessity for pleading 
good faith arise. What the record tells us is that John Shakespeare, 
as any Stratford townsman might, had his financial ups and downs. 
But that he was ever reduced to squalor, driven to secrete himself 
from the bailiffs, or thrown into a sponging house, nobody knows 
(or, rather, everybody does know to the contrary). But so firmly 
has this idea of the father’s poverty obscessed Englishmen, that 
to this day the manufacturer of Shakespeare “relics” forgets 
that William Shakespeare was the richest resident of Stratford, 
living in its stateliest mansion; and makes bogus relics of the mean- 
est and most clumsy description—a broken pipe, a vinegar pewter 
mug, a clumsy shuffle board—and places them in a hovel that, how- 
ever “ restored,” is but a hovel still. And the tourist to-day at “The 
Birthplace” (malgré the records of Stratford real estate transfers 
which bear witness that the dramatist could not have been born 
there unless he had managed to be born between his fifth and sixth 
years) is humbled and disgusted with this rubbish! This “ Birth- 
place,” by the way, is now an adjunct of the British Crown. So 
that it is actually the British Government that collects our fees 
and gives us in quid pro quo the Shakespeare poverty, with the cor- 
ollary aforesaid as to the non-attendance at Protestant worship. 

But it is to be feared that much more generally accepted 
propositions than this have accrued to general acceptance through 
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even lesser data. What biographer fails to assert, for example, 
that Shakespeare and his wife were estranged, and lived apart? 
And where is there the least authority for such a statement of fact? 
It has grown, I suppose, out of that “second best bed” inter- 
lineation in the will, as basis for a consolation that Shakespeare 
had forgotten that he had a wife at all: but, on his attention 
being called to the fact, interlineated a slurring bequest! But it is 
equally, as well as exactly, within the presumption that a man and 
his wife are not estranged; that Shakespeare made that interlinea- 
tion from scrupulous anxiety, lest his wife should not have all that 
she was entitled to. She already possessed her dower; and, as 
we have now discovered finally, the dramatic rights and manu- 
scripts of eighteen of the plays! 

The real discoveries of the last twenty years of vigilant watch- 
fulness for Shakespearean data, have actually heen made only dur- 
ing the last four years by a young American, my friend, Dr. 
Charles William Wallace, but he has succeeded in unearthing 
matters that all the impulses and accomplishments of three centuries 
of students have never even suspected the existence of! 

There is in London an establishment called “The Public 
Records Office.” It is a building as large as, perhaps, the New 
York Custom House: and into it have been thrown pell-mell, 
for at least seven hundred years, millions of records of old law- 
suits that nobody could be supposed ever to care to refer to; 
as forgotten as the parties and their grievances, whatever they 
were, could be. To these must by law be given a receptacle. But 
no statute can forbid them to fall to pieces by mildew or dry-rot, 
and mildew and dry-rot are the state in which Dr. Wallace found 
these parchments (or “skins,” as called by the keepers). But, 
useless and uncared for as they were, the moment an enterprising 
young American startled the drowsy old custodians by applying 
for permission to examine them, they suddenly became objects 
of the tenderest and most scrupulous care! The application must 
be made at one office, viséed at another, certificates of good char- 
acter of the applicant must be verified and approved, and the whole 
skein of red-tape submitted and re-submitted and recommended, 
either for further approval or final reference, until the entire 
Circumlocution Office had been memorialized or satisfied! And 
then, this routine exhausted, several custodians must be appointed 
and sworn to accompany Dr. Wallace upon his movements among 
these time-eaten skins. And when Dr. Wallace should find one 
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he wished to further examine or study at leisure, that skin must be 
first carried to an official, and registered and stamped with the 
great seal of the Records Office, thus identifying it as the property 
of the Crown (making a surreptitious possession or mutilation of 
it a sort of high treason without benefit of clergy)! However, 
Dr. Wallace was fortunate in possessing not only the zeal and 
ability of the true scholar, but, what rarely accompanies these attri- 
butes, that mental poise and phlegmatic temperament which enabled 
him to grin with good-natured imperturbability at all this red-tape, 
and patiently and philosophically to exhaust it, instead of permitting 
it to exhaust either his zeal or himself! Once this routine satisfied, 
the authorities concluded to give Dr. Wallace a table at a window, 
and every facility to dip into the work for which he had made his 
pilgrimage to London. Besides their condition after hundreds of 
years of neglect, these records Dr. Wallace found to be written 
in the old law jargon, or dog-Latin and English, both arbitrarily 
abbreviated according to each scrivener’s fancy or convenience: 
a jargon compared to which Greek or Hebrew or cuneiform 
would doubtless have been a welcome sight to Dr. Wallace! 

Dr. Wallace has not found, so far, that Shakespeare himself 
(except in one instance where he was formally joined as a party 
of record, in order that a friendly suit as to lands in St. Helen’s 
Place might, when carried to a decree, bind all parties neighboring 
upon the premises involved) brought or was defendant or inter- 
ested party of record to any lawsuits. But he (Dr. Wallace) has 
so far found five lawsuits that at once add marvelously to our 
knowledge of the London history and the London possession of 
William Shakespeare! These lawsuits—not to bother with the 
names of interpleaded parties—are Bendish vs. Bacon; Taylor vs. 
Heminges; Osteler vs. Heminges; Witter vs. Heminges, and Belot 
vs. Mountjoie. Musty and void of human interest as law papers 
usually are, it can’t be questioned that these documents are over-full 
of interest to us. Each set of them reveals Shakespeare in a dif- 
ferent relation. In the first-named suit, he is shown as a holder 
of real properties in the Parish of St. Helen’s, London (which we 
have always known from the fact of some pence of unpaid taxes 
still remaining on the books—though it is fair to say that Mr. 
Hales lately found in the “ Pipe Rolls” proof that Shakespeare 
was warranted in declining to pay them). In the next-named 
two suits, Shakespeare is shown as a holder of shares in the Black- 
friars and Globe Theatres, and as realizing about three thousand 
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dollars a year (present value of money), at the very least, from 
them. And in the last-named suit, we find the dramatist lodging 
at the house of a “tire” (wig) maker in Monkwell Street, where 
he was involved in a suit for a marriage portion brought by one 
Stephen Belot against the wig-maker himself, whose daughter 
Belot had married. The great discovery here is that when 
Shakespeare is cited to make a deposition he describes himself 
under oath as “ William Shakespeare, of Stratford-super-Avon in 
the County of Warwickshire: Gentleman.” This is important, 
most important, not because we have not always been assured by 
the standard biographers that Shakespeare was entitled to be so 
described—but because here he, himself, says so under oath. This 
disposes of the doubters (and there are not a few of them, and 
more at present than ever before) who have claimed that the 
William Shakespeare of theatrical connection in London was not, 
and could not be identified with, the William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon! 

Dr. Wallace is to be especially congratulated upon unearthing 
these invaluable documents, because, just prior to his searches there, 
an Englishman, the late James Greenstreet, had been stimulated 
by his friend, Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps (who always maintained 
that in this same Public Records Office would be found large yields 
of Shakespearean information), to conduct investigations there. 
Mr. Greenstreet’s sudden death prevented him unearthing much, 
but he did find these two entries: 


1599, June 30, London, George Fenner to his partner Baltazar 
Gybeis Antwerp, Therle of Darby is busyed only in 
penning comedies for the common plaiers.* 

1599, June 30, London, George Fenner to Sir Humfredo Gal- 
delii or Guiseppe Tusinga Venice. Our earle of Darby 
is busye in penning commodyes for the commoun 


players.f 


Now the fifth and sixth Earls of Derby were Catholics, and 
these items are original intercepted letters in answer to inquiries 
whether it would be well to call the attention of the then Earl 
of Derby to a project then in hand looking to a Catholic movement. 
The connection with Shakespeare is, that this very Earl of Derby 
was the real patron of the company of players of which Shake- 


*State Papers, Domestic, Elizabeth, vol. 271, no. 34. 
tlbid., no. 35. 
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speare was a member, which was known as “Lord Strange’s 
Company.” 

I do not agree with many of my colleagues in these studies 
who can see nothing good about Lord Bacon, or without crying 
that his ingratitude to Essex covers all he ever did with infamy! 
etc. Queen Elizabeth ordered Lord Bacon to take the part he did 
in Essex’s trial; and if he had not obeyed, his own head would 
not have been worth an hour’s purchase. I cannot see that it 
would have been impossible for Shakespeare in “ taking humours 
of men daily” (as Aubrey says he did) to have absorbed or 
appropriated somewhat that came from so prolific a pen as Bacon’s 
was. “ That I light my candle at another man’s candle does not 
destroy my property in my own wick and my own wax,” said 
Jonathan Swift. And, as I am laying down my own Shakespeare 
exegetics, it seems to me that I cannot say more, nor well say less, 
as to the sundry contested physical sources of the Shakespeare text! 

The Rev. Dr. Bowden has grouped in his fine book, The 
Religion of Shakespeare, the internal proofs of all these matters 
as to which it has been my limited province in this paper to present 
some minor items of physical valuation. Perhaps I may note— 
though not necessarily as a part of my argument—that Warwick- 
shire was, all through those troublous Elizabethan years of the 
Old Faith, the headquarters of the Catholic Party. And it is 
notable that, when William Shakespeare applied-to the Herald’s 
College for a grant of coat armor for John Shakespeare, the tricking 
of the proposed arms made by the Herald followed the arms of 
Nicholas Breakspeare, the first English Pope, Hadrian the Fourth. 

The Rev. Richard Davies, in or about the year 1685, and using 
a substantive that betrayed himself as, no less than Carlyle, an 
unwilling witness, testified that Shakespeare “died a Papist.”” From 
the foregoing it appears that Shakespeare not only died, but was 
born and lived a loyal Catholic. 














A CHALLENGE TO THE TIME-SPIRIT. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


gi L an exhibition of Futurist pictures in Rome there was 
a free fight. What was its significance? People 
usually keep their fists for politics or religion. Is 
there possibly something of both in Futurism? 
SS Politics has to do with authority in secular matters; 
religion with authority in spiritual matters. So in this free fight 
amongst the sight-seers of a picture gallery, we may see a symptom 
of the activity of the time-spirit. Futurist art illustrates the time- 
spirit at its worst: exaggerated subjectivism, extreme individual- 
ism; passion for revolution; lust after new sensation. It is self- 
perfectibility reduced to absurdity. 

We may not judge the time-spirit solely by its extreme mani- 
festations, yet they help us to discern its tendencies. The free 
fight in the Roman picture gallery shows that there is question 
of authority and independence. 

We may describe the time-spirit as a general tendency to 
exaggerate subjective claims at the expense of objective evidence. 
This general tendency manifests itself in particular tendencies, all 
undervaluing authority—the authority of evidence; the authority 
of God; the authority of Christ; the authority of the Church. 

Against the authority of evidence it attaches too much value 
to subjective moods and impulses. Man must realize himself, it 
says, must develop himself along the lines of his own nature. A 
sound principle truly, if only the time-spirit would take an adequate 
view of man’s nature. If the time-spirit has discovered that man 
is not merely a rational animal, it must still admit that he is 
a rational animal. If it has discovered that he is an autonomous 
organism, it must still admit that he is a member of a larger and 
more complex organism. 

Regarding the individual, the time-spirit is blind to the right 
relationship of intellect, will, and feeling. To the impulse of pas- 
sion is often given a higher place than to intelligent will. And 
it ignores in the corporate organism the value of collective judg- 
ments. The time-spirit professes to be up to date, but it has not 
yet learned the new science of the psychology of crowds. 
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What is the genesis of this individualism? Kant fouled the 
sources of thought by confusing subject and object. Then Niet- 
zsche fouled the sources of conduct by confusing intelligent volition 
and sensual appetite. The practical result in the multitude is a 
taste for vagueness of thought, lower morality, and decadent art. 

Against the authority of God, the time-spirit manifests itself 
in some form of monism, either a pantheism or a humanism. 

The effect of either is to veil man’s mind as to his proper 
destiny, and to confuse his method of attaining it. For if man be 
God or a part of God, he is responsible only to himself, and knows 
no law other than his own. Or if he adopt a humanist concept 
of life, he still appeals only to himself as final arbiter of good 
and evil. All the boasted altruism of humanism is but egoism 
making grimace. 

The time-spirit meets the authority of Christ, either with a 
frank denial of our Lord’s Divinity or the exaltation of every man 
to a divinity equal to His in kind, if not in degree. In its attitude 
towards the Church, however, we find its most remarkable phenom- 
enon. Herein the twentieth century time-spirit differs from that 
of the nineteenth century. 

The nineteenth century spirit professed to return to the sim- 
plicity of Christ by casting off the accretions of Romanism. The 
twentieth century is inclined to allow that Christ’s intentions and 
modern Roman Catholic intentions are one and the same. When 
Christ, for instance, said: “This is my Body,’ He enunciated 
the Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation. When He said: 
“Thou art Peter,” He enunciated the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
Papal infallibility. But since these things are absurd, Christ must 
have been wrong. German subjectivism sees only a German Christ. 

Turning from the rationalist to the pragmatist phase of the 
time-spirit, we hear that the authority of the Roman Church 
differs in degree only, not in kind, from that of the other Churches. 
She may have kept alive some truth, having devotional value, 
which other Churches have allowed to flicker out. Her authority 
is allowed to be similar to that of Christ, but dependent entirely 
on subjective needs and exigencies. When the very pertinent 
question is asked, who shall judge what is of healthy devotional 
value? the answer must be sought in the region of pure subjectivism. 
French pragmatism sees only a French Christ. 

The problem of dealing with these tendencies is not sche by 


a wholesale condemnation of them. It is the ever-recurring prob- 
VOL, XCVII.—47 
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lem of how to deal with human passions. Now human passions 
are not bad in themselves. They are only bad when they escape 
intelligent control. Reduced to intelligent control they are all good. 
So the aspirations of the time-spirit are not to be destroyed. Their 
due claims must be recognized, their rights allowed. But limits 
must be set. They must be adjusted to the higher claims of the 
Spirit of God. 

This brings us to the formulation of our challenge in the 
words of the Sermon on the Mount: “ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His justice, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 

We call it a challenge rather than an invitation, because it 
implies a venture. Yet we are not asking for a blind venture. 
The evidence justifying it is not such as to exclude all doubt, but 
only such as to exclude imprudent doubt. Otherwise there would 
be no venture, and consequently no reward. 

The reasonableness of the challenge and the prudence of the 
venture may be gathered from the harmony which exists between 
the revelation of Jesus and the discoveries, or rather re-discoveries, 
of modern psychology. The revelation of Jesus declared a sover- 
eignty of the Spirit over the whole universe, nature and super- 
nature. There are not two Gods, a God of nature and a God of 
grace, at variance with each other. 

The world of matter and the world of spirit, all subordinated 
to the sovereignty of the one God, make up one beautiful and 
harmonious cosmos. Again, the mind of man, made and taught 
under the same sovereignty of the same Spirit, constitutes a micro- 
cosmos. The spiritual, psychic, and physical laws, which minister 
to its progress, are all reflections of the mind of the one Spirit. 
Nature is made perfect in grace. 

But it is precisely the unity of the mind which modern psy- 
chology insists on most. Newman, full of the philosophy of the 
Scotch school rather than that of the scholastics, declares for an 
illative sense whose ratiocination and judgment shall sum up all 
the truth known by the individual, be it natural or revealed. In- 
deed, it was the fashion some time ago for modern writers like 
Mr. Sully to sneer at the scholastic theory, as if it meant that the 
human faculties were bound together like a bundle of sticks. But 
a deeper study of St. Thomas, and his exploitation by the neo- 
scholastics, has brought about a recognition of his doctrine of the 
complete organic unity of the human ego. 
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In the Sermon on the Mount we find these principles worked 
out in further detail. Just as in the natural order intellectual gifts 
are given for the purpose of attaining happiness or well-being, so 
also in the supernatural order Jesus assigned a special happiness 
to each infused intellectual gift. 

To the gift of common sense there corresponds the happiness 
of clear vision. ‘“ Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall 
see God.” The divine gift of common sense tells us that God, 
being a Spirit, cannot adequately be represented by phantasms 
or by heretical ideas. This same common sense tells that contra- 
dictory religions cannot all be true. The sovereignty of the Spirit 
must be obeyed when It speaks. Thus common sense, making the 
venture of faith, is rewarded with a dim vision of God here, and 
a clear vision of Him hereafter. 

To the gift of science there corresponds the happiness of 
fighting for the truth and of the satisfaction of gaining the truth. 
“ Blessed are they that mourn (lugent, luctus), for they shall be 
comforted.” 

In the acquisition of science, especially the science of the spirit- 
ual life, the battle is not merely against ignorance, but also against 
sin. Whenever St. Thomas was about to sit down to study he used 
to offer up the prayer: “Thou Who art called the true fountain 
of light and the primary source of all wisdom, deign to shed on 
the darkness of my intellect a ray of Thy brightness, that it may 
remove from me the double darkness in which I was born, namely, 
sin and ignorance.” 

Now in the theological conflict there is nothing more mean and 
contemptible than the trick of imputing bad motives to those who 
differ from us. It is simply vile to impute sin where, for all we 
know, there may be only ignorance. Nevertheless all seekers after 
truth do well to examine their consciences. Have you some plan 
of sin before you? Are you fooling with some occasion of sin? 
If so, then you are not in a fit condition to form judgments as 
between faith and science, as between Catholicism and Modernism, 
as between one Church and another Church. Spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. But if you have made up your mind to seek 
first the sovereignty of the Spirit, then the conflict is a happy one, 
then your travails are sustained by the glory of the cause, then 
you know that in the end you shall be comforted, for all those 
psychic harmonies which you so keenly desire shall be added unto 
you. 
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To the gift of wisdom there corresponds the happiness of 
peace. Wisdom is that virtue of the intellect which puts things in 
order. The wise man is he who knows how to order vast com- 
plexities into one unity. Peace is not a quietness brought about by 
senseless force. Peace is the tranquillity of order. And this hap- 
piness follows on the gift of wisdom. “ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the sons of God.” In them the 
passions have been reduced to order under the dominion of intelli- 
gence. In them the natural faculties have been subordinated to the 
sovereignty of the Spirit. They have “been made conformable to 
the image of His Son.” Theirs is not the wisdom of the flesh, 
“ for the wisdom of the flesh is death, but the wisdom of the Spirit 
is life and peace.” 

We ask the time-spirit again: Do you wish to make common 
sense the basis of your operations? Do you wish to follow a strictly 
scientific method, treating man as he is known to history? Do 
you wish to act according to the highest wisdom? Will you probe 
into the causes of causes and take into account the Cause of all 
other causes; will you consider the effects of effects and look for- 
ward to the final effect of them all? 

First, then, put your economics under the sovereignty of the 
Spirit. Remember that your workmen are not your goods and 
chattels, but, like you, are sons of God and your brethren. Eight- 
een shillings a week is not a living wage. Some of our latest 
students will tell you that if you give your workmen more wages, 
you will get more work out of them, and that from the point of 
view of mammon you are making a good investment. But if you 
take that as your primary motive, you will have missed the whole 
point of the divine economics. You must seek first the sovereignty 
of the Spirit and the dignity of the sons of God. And you must 
wait for the result as it is distributed by the same Spirit. 

Secondly, put your family and social life under the sovereignty 
of the Spirit. The Spirit happens to have chosen the family as 
the foundation of the social organism. Whenever, therefore, pro- 
posals are made, purporting to improve the race by changing the 
conditions of the marriage state, examine them in their social 
as well as in their individual aspect; in their intellectual and moral 
as well as in their physical aspect; in their eternal as well as in 
their temporal aspect. In nearly all the reforms suggested by 
eugenists, and those who would facilitate divorce, there is some 
apparently good reason. But that show of reason is only ob- 
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tained by fixing the attention on the material rather than the 
spiritual; on the individual or on favored sections of the com- 
munity rather than on the whole social organism; on a very limited 
period of time rather than on all time and all eternity. In the 
long run, the material, the individual, and the temporal well-being 
also suffer, for the sovereignty of the eternal, all-loving Spirit must 
be counted with first, and then the measure of material and spiritual 
happiness will be breathed forth by Him according to His all- 
knowing wisdom. ; 

Thirdly, put your fine arts under the sovereignty of the Spirit. 
They pertain even more to the Spirit than do the useful arts. 
They are of their very nature free. They are the expression of 
the human spirit that has freed itself from certain of the deter- 
minations and limitations of the flesh. There are two chief reasons 
why the artist should make the quest of this sovereignty his lead- 
ing motive. The power of self-control which it gives to him 
enlarges and strengthens his craftsmanship. The ideal which it 
gives to him widens his field of vision, and multiplies his sources 
of inspiration. 

The time-spirit, however, moving through the fine arts, seems 
to be bent only on the quest of formlessness. Now the formless 
can never be beautiful. And that is why our age is so sterile in 
poetry, in music, in drama, in painting, in sculpture. It has turned 
its face away from the Archetype of all beautiful forms. It has 
cut itself off from the source of liberal inspiration. We venture 
to say plainly to it: If you are tired of the old forms which are 
in our museums and galleries and libraries, if you want new forms 
which shall please you as much and perhaps more than the old ones, 
go look for them in the kingdom of the Spirit. That is the treas- 
ure-house of old things and new. Have a little common sense. 
Use your wits. Cease to be dragged and shoved and hustled by 
your impulses. 

Fourthly, put your philosophy under the sovereignty of the 
Spirit. But, you will ask, is not that begging the question? It 
is a semblance of it, certainly, but only a semblance. St. Augus- 
tine masters the subtlety of the situation when he writes: “I could 
not have sought Thee unless I had already found Thee.” We have 
granted that the quest is towards a prudent venture, not towards 
a blatant certainty. 

If this be a seeming begging of the question, the other alterna- 
tive is a real one. If you take for granted that there is no over- 
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ruling Spirit, if you take for granted that there is nothing of the 
nature of spirit in man, and that what we call thought is nothing but 
a kind of sensation, then you have not only failed to make the 
venture, but you have also hopelessly begged the question. Let us 
say it again: our challenge is to a venture. 

Fifthly, put your theology under the sovereignty of the Spirit. 
You seek a more perfect knowledge of the divine immanence. You 
will not find it unless you first seek a more perfect knowledge of 
the divine transcendence. Either you follow Spinoza, and hold 
that God and nature are identical, or you follow Hegel, and hold 
that nature is a mode of God’s being, a necessary phase of His 
self-realization. With Spinoza you make God and nature two 
different aspects of the same substance. With Hegel you allow 
that God is more than nature, at least in the order of thought, if 
not in the order of time. 

But neither of these forms of immanence satisfy the demands 
of wisdom, science or common sense, for neither admits a doctrine 
of real transcendence. God’s immanence must be transcendent, and 
His transcendence must be immanent. They are attributes, the 
distinction of which exists only in our minds, not in God. 

Ask yourself in your pragmatic way, what ought to be the 
pragmatic value of the divine immanence? You must admit that 
it is to explain to us, in some manner, the sweet accessibility of 
God to the human soul. Now examine your conscience, and ask 
yourself what has the pragmatic value of your doctrine of imma- 
nence become? You must admit that it has been to exalt man to 
the level of a divinity; to make him a law unto himself; to inflate 
him with a sense of absolute independence and absolute self-per- 
fectibility. 

No. Before you can properly appreciate the pragmatic value 
of true immanence, you must understand something of the prag- 
matic value of true transcendence. It explains to us the absolute 
independence of God and our absolute dependence on him. It 
is His sovereignty, both in the order of being and in the order 
of thought, which comes first. Seek you first the sovereignty of 
God, and then your true dignity and happiness will be added unto 
you. 

There were those in our Lord’s time to whom the Baptist 
came with this same doctrine of the divine transcendence immanent 
in the world. But they would not believe it. Jesus said to them: 
“Amen I say to you, that the publicans and the harlots shall go 
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into the kingdom of God before you ’”’—the publicans and the harlots 
who had believed.* 

The same psychological laws are operative in us as in our 
Lord’s hearers. In us, as in them, the same Spirit worketh. To 
us, as to them, the same challenge is given. If we wish to make 
the best use of the material world, we must subordinate it to the 
spiritual. If we wish to develop our own characters and per- 
sonalities to the highest extent of their potential obedience (potentia 
obedientialis), we must submit to the operative action of the Holy 
Spirit. 

There is a natural preparation, however, for this temporal 
mission of the Holy Spirit. Every act is conditioned by the 
potency into which it is received. The fruitful operation of the 
Holy Spirit presupposes that the various faculties of man are in 
fair working order, the intellect guiding the will, the will controlling 
the passions. The acts of natural preparation and supernatural 
operation may be intimately commingled, but with, at least, a 
theoretical distinction between them. 

Thus the challenge to make a due equipoise between the king- 
dom of the Spirit and the kingdom of the flesh involves an equi- 
poise between intelligence and sensation; between objective in- 
fluences and subjective receptiveness ; between authority and auton- 
omy. 

Hence there is such a thing as a sane subjectivism. The ob- 
jective world must be subjectively appraised. The difference be- 
tween a moderate and an exaggerated subjectivism is, that the one is 
rightly- informed; the other either uninformed or misinformed. 

How, then, can the subjective be rightly informed? By using 
our wits. If a man accepts a proposition because it is beautiful 
or because it is good, it is not yet a permanent light to him. 
He must also accept it because it is true. He must use his wits 
as well as his sympathies. 

It may savor of platitude, yet we dare to write it down: 
What the time-spirit mostly needs is a little common sense. If 
we would be saved from mental suicide, let us not be tempted from 
our platform of common sense. 





*Matt. xxi. 31, 32. 
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IN MEMORIAM: FATHER DOYLE. 


(Died August 9, 1912.) 
BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


THE rippling dawn the beech wood crowned, 
The nightingale sang one last note, 
The sun upon the water wrote 
The aubade of the glorious sound; 
Yet desolate 
This splendid morn for us who wait! 


For us who felt the light and cheer 

Of him whose life was one pure flame, 

That burned out thoughts of pride and shame, 
And made our doubtful vision clear; 

He was the morn 


In which new hopes and joys were born! 


The Junes were once so full of him, 
Who was as warm and kind as June! 
Above the clouds the August moon 

Is shadowed to a silver rim; 

He passed from sight— 


A moon upon an August night! 


The nightingale in sombre leaves 
Of his great soul a symbol is— 
So deeply hid that heart of his! 

So deeply hid the bird that grieves, 
And yet his voice 


Makes our poor, longing souls rejoice. 
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Who knew this soul were not the gay 
Or pompous or the proud of heart, 
But those to whom the bitter part 

Oft made them hate the light of day, 
What words can tell 
How sweet his benedictions fell! 


How useless words! A voiceless prayer, 
Perhaps the paintings of the sky, 
Or hay-scent where the cornflowers lie, 
Or music in the summer air, 
May fitly speak 
The grace—his grace—to help the weak. 


But when I heard the nightingale 
Thrill through the leaves upon the beech, 
I knew that his was the one speech 

That from my dumbness rent the veil; 
Sweet, strong and sweet, 
His message thrilled out, true and meet. 


Against his heart he pressed the cross, 
Its message was in all his voice, 
And through that sorrow we rejoice: 

(The pain of loss! the pain of loss! 

Sad August day!) 

And yet Our Lady led the way. 
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THE RED ASCENT. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 







ICHARD dismounted on the outskirts of the crowd, 
and pushed his way through the human wall that sur- 
rounded the main shaft of the mine. Men, women, 
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Ntigee re and little children were there, all drawn together 
Ce sett by that pitiful cry for help that Richard had heard 


in the ag 

“What has happened?” he asked of one of the on- 
lookers. 

The old miner, his face blackened by coal dust, shifted his quid 
of tobacco and answered calmly: “ Little fire in the mine, or mebbe 
it’s only the smoke from the last shots that was fired. All the 
men out, thank God. Half holiday—we all come out on the one- 
thirty cage, but that thar woman says they ain’t all out!” 

“My Peter, my Peter,” cried a mother’s frantic voice, “ he 
is down there I know. He staid to feed the mules. He is not 
out. He is not home.” 

“ He’s drinking whiskey in the village,’ 
stander. 

“ No—no—my Peter is but fourteen. For God’s sake, mister, 
let down the cage. I will go myself to find him.” 

“T believe thar’s others,” said one young miner scratching his 
head. “I ain’t seen Costi, nor Angelo, nor Foliano. These here 
dagoes don’t know enough English to keep them alive. Boss 
went round notifying the diggers to quit, and I reckon they never 
heard him.” 

“ Where’s the superintendent?” asked Richard. 

“T tell you this is a holiday.” 

“ Where’s the mine manager? ” 

“ God knows.” 

“ Haven’t you any system of checking off the men?” 

“Dunno; that thar superintendent is a young fellow, and 
he ain’t worth his salt. Never was a mine run like this one.” 

“Where’s the pit boss? ” 

“ Pit boss ain’t obliged to stay round here all the time. I tell 
you this is a holiday, and I reckon the pit boss is off on a spree. I 
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said one brutal by- 
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ain’t going down there to rescue no blind mules—ain’t nothing but 
one of the mule boys been smoking in the stable.” 

“ Maybe it ain’t nothing but a hay wagon on fire, but I ain’t 
sure,” said one of the men. “ Here, Jake, let down that cage. 
There sure is smoke; ain’t anybody round here got the sense he 
was born with?” 

“T'll go with you,” said Richard quietly. 

The two men stood out, leaders in the little impotent crowd, 
and two others came forward to join them as they stepped into the 
cage. There was some talk of signals, the engineer nodded as if 
he understood, and the careless crowd watched with some degree 
of interest as the cage slowly descended into the cavernous 
depths. 

The terror-stricken mother, finding solace in this attempt at 
rescue, stopped crying and began to pray: “ Holy Virgin—guide 
him—-save him! God have mercy—lead him—spare him!” 

“ They'll have the fire out in no time,” said the old miner 
comfortingly. “‘ They can hitch up the hose and get water in the 
air pump.” 

“ Ain’t the first time a hay wagon took fire.” 

“ Pete’s out bird-nesting.” 

“ Bet your life no boy’s goin’ to stay in that hole on a holi- 


day.” 
“ Ain’t got any business lightin’ a mine with kerosene.” 
“ Well you can’t work in the dark.” 
“ Ain’t got no electricity.” 
“ Why? ” 
“Main cable’s water soaked.” 
“Wa’n’t that a signal?” 
“No, they ain’t belled yet.” 
A tense hush of expectation fell upon the crowd. On the 
wooded hill around them birds chirruped joyfully; bees droned in 
and out of the pink cups of the wild honeysuckle; the calm peace 
of the summer afternoon seemed to preclude calamity. 
“ Looks like more smoke coming out the shaft.” 
“My Lord! see that flame. What’s the matter with Jake? 
Why don’t he hoist that cage? ” 
“Stop the fan. Don’t yer see yer feeding the fire?” 
“ For God’s sake, Jake, hoist that cage.” 
“ He’s waitin’ for the signal.” 
“ Who’s that comin’ down the road?” 
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“ Miss Fielding riding like mad. Wish to the Lord it was 
the superintendent.” 

“ Hoist that cage, man—that mine’s ablaze!” 

The old engineer looked through the smeared window of the 
engine house, an agonized expression of uncertainty in his 
eyes. 

“ They said three bells—three bells,” he repeated defensively. 
“T ain’t heard ’em yet.” 

“ Hoist that cage, you crazy fool—that rope’s a-shaking. Hoist 
‘em, I tell you, you’re cooking ’em alive.” 

The crowd, at first so tranquil in its disbelief of possible trag- 
edy, was now roused to a frenzy of hysteria. As the cage ascended 
a sickening stench filled the soft summer air, flames shot upward 
from the shaft. Women shrieked. The cage itself was full of 
fire. Six human bodies were ablaze. The miners rushed to the 
rescue, but there was a scarcity of water. Men beat out the flames 
with their coats, with the shawls they snatched from the women’s 
shoulders, but their comrades lay blackened and inert before them, 
their hands and feet drawn up in convulsive postures; one of them, 
in his effort to escape the flames, had climbed to the top of the 
cage, but he had perished like the rest. The old engineer had 
obeyed his orders too well—he had hesitated too long. As they 
lifted the six bodies, one by one, from the smoking cage and bore 
them by his window, he sank on the floor beside his engine, over- 
come by the terrible catastrophe he had caused. 

Peter’s mother clawed at the dead men’s clothes like a wild 
creature. 

“He is not here,” she cried. “ My Peter is not here. They 
are men, all men. My Peter is but a boy.” 

“ And the young man,” said the old miner to whom Richard 
had first spoken. “ Where is the young man?” 

Miss Fielding was beside him, her face white with terror. 
“ Did—did Dick Matterson—go—down—there? ” 

“ Yes, that was him, I recollect now—the Colonel’s son. God! 
it’s an awful way to die.”” Tears fell unregarded down his rugged 
face. “ They can’t have brought him out; those men are all under- 
sized—they—three of them are dagoes.” 

She clasped his ragged coat sleeve and leaned heavily on his 
arm. ‘“ We—we—must—do something,” she cried. 

“We can’t now, lady,” he said with the dull resignation of age. 
“ The timbers have caught fire. No man could live to get down 
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there. Fire must have been burning ever since we quit work. 
Thar ain’t no help could reach him now.” 


Jefferson Wilcox, touring gaily along the country roads with 
Betty and the Colonel, stopped his machine abruptly when he saw 
the crowd gathered about the mine. 

“Looks like something had happened over there,” he said 
carelessly. “I thought the men stopped work at three-thirty.” 

The Colonel was not much interested. “ Reckon one of the 
niggers has fallen down the shaft and broken his good-for-nothing 
neck,” he said. 

“Oh! hear that,” cried Betty starting from her seat. “ Wo- 
men are screaming—something dreadful must have happened. Go 
on, Mr. Wilcox. Let us go and see.” 

“ We’re on the wrong road. I'll have to go around. Machine 
will never get across that stubble field; there’s a ditch in the way.” 

“ Oh! look—look! ” cried Betty. “ There’s a woman running 
to meet us. It’s Jess Fielding. I wonder where is Dick?” 

But Jefferson was heedless of her question. He was out of the 
car hastening to meet the girl who came flying towards them. Her 
blue dress was soiled with coal dust; her heavy hair, shedding all 
hair pins in her mad flight, now hung about her shoulders. 

“ Dick—Dick is down there,” she cried breathlessly, pointing 
to the mine. ‘“‘ What can we do? Oh, God! how can we save 
him? ” 

Jefferson held out his arm to support her, she was trembling 
with terror. 

“ Down—down where?” and even as he asked the question, he 
had guessed at most of the truth. 

“ He—went—to—save—a boy,” she sobbed, “ the mine is on 
fire—the other men—are out—and they are dead, burned alive, and 
Dick—Dick—is down there. Don’t let them seal the mine—don’t 
let them bury him alive. Oh, come—come quickly, they say there 
is no hope, that he is dead.” 

“ Dead,” repeated the Colonel, and he seemed to shrivel sud- 
denly into a feeble old man, “ Dick dead in that hole?” 

Betty sank down in the coarse grass, and covered her face with 
her hands. “ You’re dreaming, Jessica. Oh, tell us it is not true.” 

“ Come—come,” she said wildly, pulling Jefferson by the hand. 
“You must not let them shut the mine—they will not listen to me. 
Come—come.” 
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Jefferson moved mechanically. He could not speak; his throat 
was choked; his feet were leaden weights. Jessica leaned upon 
him for support, sobbing pitifully, her explanation growing more 
and more incoherent. They had nearly reached the shaft, when 
they heard a glad shout break from the wailing crowd, and they 
saw Richard—Richard rise, as if by a miracle, from the earth itself. 
He staggered from the escape shaft, which was about two hundred 
yards distant, with Peter, the mule boy, strapped to his back. 

With a wild cry of exultation, Jefferson rushed forward. The 
crowd surged around him. For a moment Richard stood like one 
bewildered, blinded by the sudden glare of the sunlight, then, 
falling down upon the ground, he murmured weakly: 

“ Unstrap the boy—I—cannot—help—” 

The ropes were cut by eager hands, the mine doctor hurried 
to his aid, glad of an opportunity to show his skill after his in- 
effectual efforts to revive life in those stricken bodies on the hill- 
side. Peter’s mother was pushed to her son’s side, she knelt beside 
him inarticulate in her joy. After the suspense, the dread, the 
certainty of death, she was emotionally exhausted. 

The little foreign doctor bent over Richard solicitously, and 
administered his restoratives. “ He will live, thank God,” he said 
triumphantly. ‘“ He is a hero, and he will live.”” Then, as he turned 
to Peter, the boy sat up. 

“T’m all right,” he said in his shrill, quavering voice, “ ’twas 
my foot. What yer cryin’ about, mother ?—tain’t nothin’ but my 
foot. It got twisted somehow and I fell. Heard the cage goin’ 
up and I hollered. He came back; he roped me on his back; 
said ’twan’t no other way of gettin’ up them steps.” 

The crowd pressed closer to hear. Here was someone at last 
who could tell them how the tragedy had occurred—someone who 
could reveal his resurrection. The boy wanted to talk. After the 
blackness, the isolation of the mine, he found relief in the sound of 
his own voice. 

“T went to sleep—must have fallen asleep—forgot about the 
holiday. That thar torch must have dripped kerosene on to the hay 
car. First thing I knew it was afire—tried to push the car to the 
pump near the mule stable to get water, but the car was too heavy; 
then I saw the timbers were afire. I was a-runnin’ for the escape 
shaft to hike up them steps when my foot turned. Reckon it’s 
broke, Doc. Reckon I’d been burned same as a wisp of straw if 
that man hadn’t heard me when I hollered.” 
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He went on talking all the time the doctor was bandaging the 
foot, crying out once or twice with the pain, and he watched anx- 
iously as some of the men improvised a litter to carry Richard to 

’ the automobile. 

Jessica suggested that they bring Richard to her house, but the 
Colonel, once assured that his son was alive, took command of the 
situation; he did not propose to accept the Fielding hospitality if 
he could avoid it. 

“We will take him home,” he said. “I will ride Spangles. 
Mr. Wilcox drive the car as slowly as you can. Doctor, will you 
go with us?” 

The doctor acceded willingly. Patients of such apparent dis- 
tinction were a rarity in his professional experience. The dead 
men lay in a rigid line beyond his help; Richard was the only one 
left in need of his service. 

Jessica watched the automobile as it disappeared in the black 
dust of the beaten roadway. She felt weak and faint, but, in 
Richard’s greater need, no one had given a thought of her. She 
seemed to stand alone and desolate in the midst of the crowd. 
Had she the strength to mount her horse and go home, away from 
this scene of horror, far away where she could not hear the con- 
vulsive sobbing of the three women who had been widowed by 
their husbands’ heroism, or were there more than three who had 
joined Richard in his work of rescue? Someone had told her, even 
in the midst of the excitement, that the Italians had no one here 
to mourn them; they were newcomers. Somewhere perhaps in the 
purpling vineyards of their native land mothers and sisters waited 
hopefully for glad tidings that would never come. 

Some compelling force drove Jessica back to the group that 
surrounded the dead men. The bodies, so strong and full of health 
half an hour ago, now lay impotent in their stillness, their black- 
ened faces upturned to the smiling summer sky. The three wives, 
one with a baby at her breast, were now sobbing softly. Life 
for them had held little else than tragedy; the lines around their 
youthful mouths showed power to suffer and endure. Tenderly 

Jessica lifted the baby from the aching arms of the mother. ‘Come 
home with me,” she said to the weeping women. “ We can do 
nothing here. You and the little children come home with me.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


But Richard did not recover with the promptness that the mine 
doctor had prophesied. He was so ill that Jefferson daringly 
took his place in the household. He hired labor without stint; he 
telegraphed to the nearest hospital for two trained nurses, and he 
brought a famous specialist a thousand miles to consult with the 
little mine doctor, who was plainly puzzled by Richard’s condition. 

“It is not only the result of the disaster of which you speak,” 
said the great man. “It is fever; he must have been sick a long 
time; the fact that he refused to acknowledge his illness has but 
augmented the seriousness of the case.” 

For weeks Richard lingered, unconscious. One night when 
his fever was at its height, they thought that he was dying, for 
he started from his bed in his delirium crying out those wonderful 
words of Isaias: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me; He hath sent me to preach to the meek, to heal the 
contrite of heart, and to preach a release to the captives, and deliver- 
ance to them that are shut up.” 

“What is he saying?” said the-Colonel. “Is he trying to 
pray?” 

“He doesn’t know,” said the nurse with calm practicability. 
“TI must reduce his temperature somehow. We must have more ice. 
I'll give him another alcohol bath. His fever should break to- 
night or—” 

“ Or,” the Colonel repeated the small word with paternal solici- 
tude. “I see, madam, you mean or he will die?” 

“ He is very ill,” admitted the nurse reluctantly. 

It was the next morning that Richard woke to a dim realiza- 
tion of his surroundings. Jefferson was seated by the window, and 
caught the first normal glimpse of his eyes. 

“ Been sick a long time?” he questioned, holding up a white 
hand that seemed almost transparent in the sunlight. 

“Well, I guess,” said Jeff joyfully, coming close to the bed- 
side. “I’m glad you’ve waked up at last.” 

“ Have you been here all the time? ” 

“ Didn’t expect me to leave you in this fix? I’ve been running 
the farm.” 

Richard smiled faintly. “ Universal genius, eh?” 
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Jefferson grinned. ‘‘ You’ve guessed it. Now don’t talk or 
that nurse will blame me for a relapse.” 

“ Then you do the talking,” said Richard. “ Tell me what has 
happened all this time. Is that mule boy all right?” 

Jefferson took a chair by the bed,and began to smooth Richard’s 
bare arm soothingly. “ Couldn’t kill him with an axe,” he an- 
swered. “ Been here every day since you've been sick, brought all 
kinds of messy dishes that his mother cooked for you. Nurse 
wouldn’t let you eat them, so she gave some of them to me—don’t 
know why she has designs on my digestion. Then, of course, the 
neighbors have hovered round. Sometimes I’ve felt I was in the 
midst of a county delegation—just like a presidential candidate 
shaking hands with the gentry. You've had a carload of jellies 
sent you and a hothouse of flowers. You’re a hero you know, 
though your heroism isn’t your fault, it’s inherited from your 
father, and your great-grandfather, and the Lord knows who. 
This is a great part of the country—nothing seems worth while 
unless it is inherited.”’ 

“ And the Colonel?” 

“The Colonel’s blooming under all this publicity. You've 
been a great political asset to the Colonel. You know old Senator 
Wurth is dead, and durned if they haven’t asked the Colonel to go 
to Washington and fill out his unexpired term.” 

Dick turned weakly on his pillows. “ And is he going?” he 
asked. 

“ Going! of course he’s going. The Colonel may not agree 
to what his party demands, but he’s got very definite views that 
the country is going to the bowwows, and he wants to tell a few of 
the Senators what he thinks of them. I think I’ll spend the winter 
in Washington, and engage a permanent seat in the Senate 
gallery.” 

Richard closed his eyes wearily, and was silent for a long 
time, then he said: “If the Colonel is provided for we can drop 
that Texas claim.” 

“Drop it!” Jefferson ran his fingers through his yellow hair 
until it bristled. “I'd like to tell you a thing or two, if I wasn’t 
afraid you would have a relapse.” 

“T’m not relapsing.” 

“Well just settle down there and keep calm. Think you'll 
get a fever if I tell you that the Texas claim is settled, that we 
compromised for half a million out of court?” 
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Richard’s fingers tightened on those of his friend, “ Oh, Jeff, 
you didn’t—not when I was—like this? I don’t think it was fair 
to—her.” 

“ Her,” repeated Jeff defensively, and a strange expression 
came into his eyes. ‘‘ Why she did most of it herself. Did I tell 
you that I had been here all the time? Well that wasa lie. I went 
to Texas; was gone ten days. I found out the amazing fact, 
that even the Colonel begrudgingly acknowledges, that this Mr. 
Fielding is an honest man. It required neither my brilliant intellect, 
nor my forensic ability, to convince him that we had a clear case. 
You see the old letters that you had proved your grandfather wasn’t 
in Texas at the time, and Jessica had sent her father a peck of 
special deliveries with Miss Prunesy’s story in them. We spent the 
best part of a day digging out the old deed, and the signature was 
a sort of caricature on your grandfather’s. You see the trouble 
was old man Mike couldn’t cart the blackboard copy around with 
him. Then there was another point: Mike was your grandfather’s 
overseer, and acting as his agent, and according to the laws of 
Texas—well I won’t go into the legal aspect—I learned a lot. 
Claims are different down there; the fact that Texas was a republic, 
and came into the union owning its own land, seems to make a 
difference, and I tell you the rights of women and minors are 
respected.” 

“Go on,” said Richard anxiously. 

“Well, Mr. Fielding, who proved to be a very pleasant fair- 
minded person, said he thought the matter could be arranged out 
of court. You see nobody had gobbled up your land, it was still 
there, and he proposed to give it back to you. He said that he 
had never questioned his father’s legacy ; that the ground had given 
him his start; he was down and out when he went there eighteen 
years ago and began raising cattle. Every time he made an extra 
dollar, if he didn’t buy cows, he bought land. Then he struck oil, 
not on your land but on his. Now—well his bank account would 
even make Wall street sit up and take notice. There was a syndi- 
cate wanted to buy your ground; offered half a million. I nosed 
round there long enough to find that that was a good price for it. 
Colonel wired me to close the deal.” 

“Then—then what did she mean by saying that she would have 
to work for a living? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know; maybe she thought so, maybe she didn’t. 
That girl would keep anybody guessing. She’s been here every day 
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since the accident. I heard her ask Betty what she thought you 
would do next?” 

Jefferson paused, the question was very vital to him, and he 
had chosen this way of asking it. 

“Why, I’m going back,” said Richard simply. “I’m going 
back, they won’t need me now. I’ve been lying here half-awake 
wondering if the way wouldn’t open somehow. I didn’t speak 
because it hardly seemed worth while. I believe I’ve been vaguely 
conscious for a long time. I seemed to feel people moving around 
me, waiting on me. I seemed to hear voices without being able 
to understand what they were saying. My soul, the spirit part 
of me, seemed to be caught in a trap—trapped in my body. I 
believe suffering makes people feel like that, unless they are wide 
enough awake to take the transcendental view. As soon as I’m 
free I’m going back.” 

“Do you want to go?” 

“ Want—what do you mean, Jeff?” 

“T mean do you want to go, or do you feel that you must?” 

“ Both,” he smiled feebly, “ the want seems to make the must. 
In my dreams I’ve felt the old force pushing me on. Down in that 
mine helping that poor little devil to the daylight, I felt that I 
would have to go back to the seminary. That mine seemed to 
symbolize what I wanted to do—lifting people out of the blackness 
to a glimpse of the supernatural. Since I’ve been home I’ve been 
too tired to think. I even fancied I might have been mistaken in 
my purpose in life. I dreamed of settling down here and living 
forever, writing a thing now and then to settle world-wide ques- 
tions. I believe I even dreamed vaguely of marriage.” 

Jefferson sat up waiting eagerly for his next words; his hands 
rumpled his hair nervously. 

“It was only a passing mood,” continued Richard. “I be- 
lieve my grandfather’s extravagant love letters set me wondering 
why I didn’t have some sentimental emotions of my own. But 
a wife—well, I wouldn’t know what to do with one. If I married 
a girl I should always feel that she deserved some consideration, 
and I wouldn’t want to consider her. I have always wanted to be 
free.” 

“ Poor girls!” said a mocking voice in the doorway, and look- 
ing up they saw Jessica standing in the dim light of the sick room, 
her arms full of flowers. “I’m so glad you’ve waked up at last.” 

Betty came bustling in behind her. “Oh, Dick—Dicky—did 
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you know that we were really going to Washington? I’m so 
excited I can neither eat nor sleep;”’ she knelt down beside the bed 
and clasped Richard’s hand. “I feel like a fairy princess.” 

Jessica came nearer and scattered the flowers over the bed. 
“ They count you a hero, even if you are a woman hater,” she said. 

“T feel more like a corpse,” said Richard humorously, viewing 
the flowers. : 

“ Nonsense,” said Jessica, “ you look like Sleeping Beauty in 
my fairy book.” 

“T’m sure I do.” 

“ And I’m sure you must all get out of here,” said Jefferson. 
“T hear the nurse coming. If she sees you she will blame me for 
letting you in.” 

Richard made no protest as Jefferson hurried his visitors to 
the door. His attempt to think, to adjust his mind to his new 
situation, had exhausted him, and when the nurse came in a few 
minutes later she found that he had fallen into a restless sleep. 


Jefferson walked through the shadowy woods with Jessica. 
He had formed the habit of seeing her home every afternoon that 
she came to inquire for the invalid. Usually they rode on horse- 
back, but to-day they walked, leading their horses through the 
fern-bordered bridle path. It was Jefferson’s suggestion that they 
dismount. It was easier “to talk” he said. Jessica had demurred 
at first. With a woman’s quick intuition she had guessed his reason. 

“We have known each other for six weeks,” he began after 
a long silence. 

* Seven,” she corrected him. 

“Tt is a long time.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be more flattering to consider it a short time?” 
she teased. 

“Oh, it’s no use to play with words,” he said hopelessly, and 
his eyes looked care-worn and afraid. “ During those weeks we’ve 
talked about birds, and bushes, and the Lord only knows how many 
other things in which I did not feel a particle of interest. I believe 
you know what I want to say, Jessica, and you know, too, that 
I don’t know how to say it.” 

She stopped by the side of a big oak, and she let her horse 
walk deliberately between them. “Is this intended as an ardent 
proposal?” she asked. 

“Tt is—it is,” he cried pushing the horse aside and clasping 
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both her hands. “ You know that I love—love—you, and I did 
not feel free to tell you so until to-day.” 

Her soft eyes had lost their look of mischief now. 

“ Why?” she asked. 

“Because—I thought Dick Matterson wanted you, and I 
thought perhaps—” 

“Go on,” she urged. 

“T thought perhaps you cared for him.” 

“ And suppose—suppose, Jeff, I confessed that under some cir- 
cumstances I might have cared? ” 

His face looked haggard in the sunlight. ‘ What circum- 
stances? ” 

She hesitated. ‘“ Well, perhaps the most important circum- 
stance: if he had cared for me.” 

“Then you are in love with him?” 

“ No—no,” she contradicted, “I only had symptoms—you 
see he was indifferent.” 

“How could he have been?” 

“ Of course it was amazing,” she smiled, “ he wanted some- 
thing else in life. I knew it all the time, that was one reason 
I cared.” 

“T don’t exactly see.” 

“ Of course you don’t, it was too complicated an emotion even 
for me, for if he had given up all his high aspirations, his religious 
ambitions, and loved me, no doubt I should have hated him.” 

“Then you really did not want him after all?” 

“No, I suppose I didn’t.” 

He took her unresisting in his arms, and smiled happily down 
upon her. “TI believe I’ve had a few symptoms myself,” he said. 


[THE END. ] 














THE CENTENARY OF FREDERIC OZANAM. 


(April 23, 1813-September 8, 1853.) 
BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 


YEAR or two ago Spain féted the birth-centenary 

of one of her most brilliant sons, Father James 
Balmés, who in his brief life of thirty-eight years 
wrote several volumes of philosophy, history, and 
apologetics, which, seven decades after their pub- 
lication, still retain their interest and their worth. This year 
Catholic France celebrates the hundredth anniversary of another 
knight of the pen, Frédéric Ozanam, un preux chevalier sans peur 
et sans reproche, whose whole ambition was to spend and be spent 
in the service of the Church. 

Forty years was the short span of life accorded by Providence 
to this champion, only forty years, yet how full they were in good 
works! Not satisfied with his duties as professor, nor his renown 
as an author, he inaugurated the St. Vincent de Paul Societies, 
devoting his time and attention to their expansion, and it is, thanks 
to his energy and zeal, that they have ever since held a large 
place in Catholic life. He was also instrumental in bringing Father 
Lacordaire to the pulpit of Notre Dame. And he it was who 
accompanied Monsignor Affre, Archbishop of Paris, on his glorious 
and tragic embassy to the infuriated populace, where the prelate 
won the martyr’s crown. 

Frédéric Ozanam descended from an ancient French family 
of the district of Bresse. This family, originally Jewish, had been 
converted to Christianity by St. Didier. A certain Jacques Ozanam 
was a distinguished mathematician in the seventeenth century, 
and merited a eulogy from the pen of Fontenelle. He had, also, 
more wit than usually falls to the lot of geometers. Alluding to 
the theological quarrels of his time, which were convulsing France 
with factions, he used to say: “It is the business of the Doctors 
of the Sorbonne to dispute, of the Pope to decide, of mathemati- 
cians to go straight to heaven by the perpendicular.” 

Frédéric Ozanam was born at Milan, April 23, 1813. His 
father, who had been first an officer in the armies of Napoleon, 
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and then engaged in commerce, had finally established himself 
there as a doctor. Ozanam pére prepared his more famous. son 
for college. He was, as his son testifies, a man of rare information, 
and of still rarer application. ‘‘ My father loved art and science 
and study. After leaving the army he had read the Bible of 
Dom Calmet from cover to cover, and knew Latin as we pro- 
fessors no longer know it now.” 

Thus prepared, Frédéric completed his preliminary studies with 
the greatest success. His father wished him to study law, so after 
remaining a year with a barrister at Lyons, the young man was 
sent to Paris at the age of twenty to complete his studies and 
take his degrees. His inclinations were, however, for poetry and 
literature, and while following the law course he found time to 
attend many a lesson in history and belles-lettres as well. He 
also utilized his opportunities of learning foreign languages, for 
which he had a great aptitude. A letter to his young brother 
tells of the severity of the régime he followed, and the drudgery 
he imposed on himself. “In 1837,” he writes, “ for five months 
I worked regularly ten hours a day without counting class hours, 
and fourteen to fifteen hours the last month.” Thanks to his talent 
and unwearied application, he obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Laws at the age of twenty-three, and two years later that of 
Doctor of Literature. His theses on this occasion—one in Latin, 
On the Descent of the Heroes into Hell in the Poets of Antiqyity, 
the other in French on Dante—were so brilliantly presented and 
defended that Cousin, whose reputation was then European, ex- 
claimed: “ Mr. Ozanam, your eloquence could not be surpassed!” 

After teaching a year or two in Lyons, and refusing several 
tempting offers elsewhere, in 1840, at the age of twenty-seven, he 
became supplementary professor of foreign literature at the Sor- 
bonne, and in 1844 full professor, a position he held till his death. 
During these thirteen years of teaching he amassed an immense 
quantity of lore and erudition, only some of which has ever seen 
the light in his published works. In the edition before me, as I 
write, there are nine volumes in octavo, and two large volumes of 
Mélanges in quarto. Yet his editor and friend, Ampére, warns 
the reader that vast collections of his MSS. remain unpublished. 
He adds, with a poignant touch of pathos: 


During the last sad visit that Ozanam made to Italy in the 
years 1852 and 1853, he had the courage, although dying, to 


*Letires, vol. i., preface xiv. 
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write on his travels as he alone knew how; to make laborious 
researches in the libraries of Florence, Pisa, and Siena; to copy 
several lengthy fragments of the sermons of Maurice de Sully, 


Bishop of Paris in old French;...... to trace a plan for the 
history of the commune of Milan, which was to form portion 
of a work on the Italian communes...... His intention was to 


follow the trend of civilization and literature in Italy from the 
fifth century to the thirteenth.. In the notes of his lectures 
which have relation to this vast subject, he begins with the 
arrival of the Goths in Italy; the works of Boétius, the writings 
of St. Gregory are analyzed, and the life of this great Pope 
Swe The life of St. Benedict, the Carlovingian period in 
Italy, the celebrated book of Peter Lombard, the philosophy of 
St. Anselm, are thoroughly gone into. The doctrine of St. 
Thomas, the mysticism of St. Bonaventure, are explained by 
that fine mind, which showed as much force in dealing with 
philosophy as it displayed taste in treating of literature.* 


Ozanam was still a collegian when, with the splendid audacity 
of youth, he dreamed of writing a “ Demonstration of the Truth 
of the Catholic Religion from the Antiquity of Religious and 
Moral Beliefs.” To realize this plan one should, he affirmed, 
know ancient history in all its branches, and be master of a dozen 
languages. As an initial step towards carrying out this rather 
extgnded programme, he set himself bravely to work to add Hebrew 
and Sanscrit to the ancient and modern languages he already knew. 

A tour through Italy gave another direction to his thoughts, 
and inspired him with a passion for the Middle Ages. This led 
him to select for his doctor’s thesis: Dante and Catholic Phil- 
osophy in the Thirteenth Century. In this work, anticipating to 
some extent the neo-scholastic movement of our own times, he 
shows that Dante drew his philosophy from St. Thomas and St. 
Bonaventure. To interpret the great Florentine with authority, 
Ozanam tries to plunge himself in the milien where that animo 
sdegnéso, so sinned against and sinning, lived and thought and 
suffered. In the first commentators on Dante, and more particu- 
larly in the MS. texts of the Divina Commedia, he finds the key 
to that strange poem, which has proved so puzzling to critics. 

Protestants saw in Dante merely a forerunner of Luther; 
patriotic Italians looked upon him as the prophet of their national 
independence; Fauriel, the immediate predecessor of Ozanam at 


*Civ. au 5 Siecle, vol..i. preface, pp. 23, 24. 
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the Sorbonne, would lower the glorious epic to the level of a vul- 
gar love-song. But Ozanam, noticing that symbolism and allegory 
were the predominant notes of the literature of the Middle Ages, 
remarking also that the Fathers of the Church applied the same 
method to the interpretation of the Bible, finds therein the explana- 
tion of Dante’s sublime though obscure cantos. After pointing 
out that, according to the Fathers of the Church, the personages 
of the Bible have, in addition to their historical position, a prophetic 
role and significance, he continues: 


The genius of Dante fed on the Bible must have proceeded 
in the same way. The personages whom-he introduces are real 
in his thought and prophetic in his intention; they are ideas 
clothed in flesh, figures endowed with life...... It is essential 
that this image be borrowed from realities, that it coincide 
with the idea it represents, that one find in it, according to 
the original energy of the word, a symbolon, that is an ap- 
proximation.* 


The Divine Comedy seen thus is an historical poem in the literal 
, sense, and a philosophical poem in the figurative sense. It is also 
a political poem, wherein Dante gives his personal views on the 
burning questions of the time. 

Dante was Ozanam’s first love, to whom he ever after re- 
mained true. He says somewhere that a whole lifetime would not 
be too much to give to explaining Dante, in order to make this 
great man understood and loved, and to teach the due appreciation 
of the things greater than himself which he loved and sung. As 
time went on, he devoted other works to the interpretation of the 
poet. He published a work on the Sources of the Divine Comedy, 
one on the Poétes Franciscains en Italie, also Documents Inédits 
pour servir al’ Histoire Littéraire de I’Italie, and, last but not least, 
after seven years study and meditation, he gave to the world 
a commentary and translation of thirty-three cantos of the Purga- 
torio. 

Great poets and thinkers often throw some reflection of their 
fame on the humble commentator or scholiast, whose business it is 
to explain and illustrate the Master’s thought for the benefit of the 
uninitiated. Servius is always associated with Virgil; Atticus 
and Tiro with Cicero; Malone with Shakespeare; Spencer with 
Pope; Boswell with Johnson; Cajetan with St. Thomas. So it 
*Second edition of Dante, p. 53. 
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has been with Ozanam. According to Father X. Kraus, the prince 
of modern Danteists, this is the part of Ozanam’s work that is of 
greatest value to the scientific historian; it is also the part with 
which time has dealt most leniently, for even to-day no student 
of Dante can afford to pass by the pages of interpretation written, 
and the documents gathered together by the industry of this Sor- 
bonne professor of the early nineteenth century.* 

From the thirteenth century, the culminating point of the 
Middle Ages, Ozanam turned back to their dim and uncertain 
beginnings in the fifth. He discovers a triple origin to them, 
namely, barbarian, Roman, and Christian, all of which he treats 
in his Etudes Germaniques, and his Civilisation au Cinquiéme Stécle. 
His object is to show how the Church produced modern civilization 
from the ruins of Roman and barbarian times. “In the history 
of literature,” he says, “I study principally that civilization of 
which it is the bloom and flower, and in civilization I notice par- 
ticularly the work of Christianity.” Should anyone object to this 
mingling of history and apologetics on the ground that the author 
strives to establish a thesis rather than to relate history, to sustain 
a foregone conclusion rather than to draw conclusions from ascer- 
tained facts, without hesitation or shame he admits the objection: 


Those who repudiate religious belief in a scientific treatise 
will accuse me of lack of independence; but to my mind nothing 
is more honorable than such a reproach. I know no self- 
respecting man who would meddle with the difficult trade of 
writing, unless he has some conviction that sways him, and 
by which consequently he is bound. I do not want that 
wretched independence, whose watchword is to believe nothing 
and to love nothing. Certainly it is not advisable to be too 
lavish with one’s professions of faith; but who pray would 
have the courage to treat the most mysterious points of history 
ery without ever taking a side on the everlasting questions 
it raises? From the writer two things only may be expected: 
firstly, that his conviction be free and intelligent, and the 
Christian faith wants no other; this is the reasonable adhesion 
St. Paul demands. Secondly, that the desire to prove a belief 
never lead him to distort facts, or to content himself with 
doubtful testimonies and unauthorized consequences.+ 


*Kraus, Dante sein Leben und sein Werk, pp. 17, 383, 426, 435. See also 
Jordan, in Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, October 15, 1912; and Moeller, in 
Revue d’Histoire Ecclesiastique, April 15, 1913. 

t@uvres Complétes, vol. iii., p. 16. 
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The man who wrote thus, and proposed such high ideals to 
himself, was not likely to go astray through lack of inquiry, or 
indulge unduly in private pet theories to the detriment of sound 
criticism. If he erred sometimes, if later searchers found some of 
his conclusions unwarranted, and some of his authorities of doubt- 
ful authenticity, it was not through any esprit de systéme on his 
part, but because his were the limitations of his age; as an historian 
he was not ahead of his time, nor could he be expected to profit 
by documents and studies unknown in his day. In this connection 
a very beautiful and eloquent passage may be quoted on the aims 
and limitations of Catholic science. 


It (Catholic science) is humble, and“foes not think a whole 
life too much to give for any truth however small. It is 
patient, too, because it has hope and confidence. We pursue, 
microscope in hand, the smallest details of vegetable life; we 
bend over the retorts and test-tubes of our laboratories; we 
reconstruct with difficulty effaced inscriptions and languages 
in ruins. It is not given to us to see the end of these dry 
investigations ; but we know that others will draw from them 
conclusions glorious for God’s providence. We are only at 
the very beginning, and the road is long, but we know that 
God is at the end. When our forefathers laid the first stones 
of their cathedrals at Paris, at Chartres, at Rheims, they knew 
full well that they would never enjoy the fruit of their toil. 
But no matter how long the process of building might last, 
they knew their faith would last longer still. They trusted 
and believed in their Catholic posterity. They dug down into 
the earth and rock to place therein the deep foundations in 
the hope that future generations would build up those walls 
and towers, until after five hundred years the cross rose 
proudly above the steeple.* 


Ozanam himself, notwithstanding his enormous reading and 
almost encyclopedic knowledge, would be the last to assert that 
his lectures or his books gave the final word on any point. “I 
never pretended to exhaust any of those subjects, one alone of 
which would afford ample employment for many lives.”+ Natur- 
ally historical science, as well as every other, has made immense 
strides during the last sixty years, and Ozanam’s histories in the 
opinion of specialists have been excelled, and to a large extent 
superseded, by more modern publications—for instance, the monu- 

*Guvres Complétes, vol. iii., p. 123. tLettres, vol. ii., p. 185. 
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mental Histoire Littéraire de France in thirty quarto volumes, or 
its German synopsis by Elbert, Geschichte der Literatur des Mittel- 
alters im Abendland. But for the educated public who need merely 
a careful and fairly accurate presentation of any period, and do 
not crave the excruciating exactness of the specialist, his works 
have retained their interest and popularity, as is evidenced by all 
having reached six and seven editions. The elevation of his 
thoughts, the felicity of his comparisons, the harmonious swing 
and lilt of his oratorical periods, added to the very real informa- . 
tion they convey, make his books most agreeable and stimulating 
reading. And we venture to prophesy that many decades must 
yet pass by before his works will have lost their fascination and 
hold over his countrymen. 

Ozanam, the writer, acquired for himself deserved renown, 
but still more precious because rarer and more difficult is the 
aureola of Ozanam the philanthropist. Talented men are usually 
to be found in sufficient abundance for all practical needs, but 
unselfish and self-sacrificing men are pearls of great price met 
with only once in a lifetime, and our eloquent professor was one 
of these. While pursuing his studies at Paris, the irreligious youth 
with whom he came in contact often pointed the finger of scorn 
at his religion, saying, that although Catholicism had done great 
things in the past, she was now a dead tree without sap or 
foliage. Stung by this taunt at the age of twenty, Ozanam, with 
seven other students, founded a Conference of Charity, which 
afterwards they re-named the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Let him tell us himself of the humble beginnings of the work as 
he told it to his confréres of Florence in the year 1853. 


I must tell you that it is not due to my personal merit that 
I have become Vice-President of the general Council of Paris, 
but simply owing to my seniority. You see before you one of 
the eight students, who twenty years ago, in May, 1833, grouped 
themselves together under the protection of St. Vincent de Paul. 
We were then deluged by philosophical and heterodox theories 
which made great noise in the world, and we felt the need to 
strengthen our faith in the midst of the attacks made against 
it by a false science. Some of our student companions were 
materialists, others disciples of Saint-Simon, others of Fourier, 
others again deists. When we Catholics spoke to these stray 
sheep of the marvels of Christianity, they all replied to us: 
“You are right if you speak of the past: Christianity formerly 
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worked wonders, but to-day Christianity is dead. You who 
boast of being Catholics, what do you do? Where are the 
works that at once prove your faith, and will make us respect 
and receive it?’ They were right: their objection was not 
without some foundation. Then it was we said to ourselves: 
come! let us get to work! let our acts be brought into accordance 
with our beliefs!...... Let us help our neighbor as our Lord 
did, and let us place our faith under the protection of charity! 
Eight of us then gathered together with this determination, 
and at first as though jealous of our treasure, we did not 
want to receive others into our ranks. But God had willed it 
otherwise. The tiny association of intimate friends that we had 
originally in view, became in His designs the starting-point 
of an immense reunion of brethren, who were to spread them- 
selves over a great part of Europe. You see then that we 
have no right to decorate ourselves with the title of founders: 
it is God Himself Who wanted and Who founded our Society! 

I recollect in the beginning a good friend of mine, who was 
fascinated by the theories of Saint-Simon, said to me with a 
feeling of pity: “What do you hope to do? You are only 
eight poor students, and you dream of alleviating the poverty 
and wretchedness which flourish in a city like Paris! And 
even if you do meet with some success, you will not have done 
much after all! We, on the other hand, are building up ideas 
and a system which will reform the world and eradicate pain 
and misery for ever! We shall do in a moment for humanity, 
what you will not be able to do in many centuries!” You 
know, gentlemen, how these theories have turned out which so 
deluded my poor friend! And we on whom he had such com- 
passion instead of eight, are now, in Paris alone, two thousand, 
and we visit five thousand families, that is about twenty thou- 
sand persons, or one-quarter of the poor whom the immense 
city contains. In France alone our branches number five hun- 
dred, and we have branches also in England, in Spain, in Bel- 
gium, in America, and even at Jerusalem. Thus it is that by 
humble beginnings one succeeds in great undertakings like our 
Lord, Who from the lowliness of the crib rose to the glorifica- 
tion of Thabor. And thus, too, God has deigned to make our 
‘work His, and has spread it throughout the world and crowned 
it with blessings.* 


Even in Ozanam’s lifetime the tiny mustard seed had grown 


into a mighty tree, and to-day in nearly every Catholic diocese in the 








*Mélanges, vol. ii., pp. 41-45. 
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world there is a St. Vincent de Paul Society, and the sums ex- 
pended in organized charity amount to millions. The Popes Greg- 
ory XVI., Pius IX., and Leo XIII. issued briefs in favor of the 
associations, and granted numerous indulgences not only to the 
alumni, but also to the poor assisted by them, and to the families 
of the members. 

As long as Ozanam lived, his time, his talents, his purse were 
at the service of the poor. Every year he made it a point to dis- 
tribute to them at least the tenth part of his annual income. When- 
ever he visited them, he always left’ behind him, besides money, 
some pious object, such as a crucifix, a picture, or a small statue. 
One New Year’s day he heard that a family he knew had been 
obliged to mortgage some heirlooms. His first impulse was to go 
to their assistance, but his wife dissuaded him, presenting many 
plausible reasons. When, however, night had come, and he looked 
around his own comfortable home, and noticed all the presents he 
had received from friends, pupils, and admirers, he could no longer 
restrain his pity for those whom want had forced to part with 
their cherished possessions, and then and there he went to the 
pawnbroker’s and redeemed the heirlooms for his protégés. 

For several years he had been helping an Italian, and finally 
got a good situation for him. But the foreigner was guilty of 
some misconduct, and had to be dismissed. Unabashed, he ap- 
pealed again to his protector, but Ozanam turned a deaf ear, and 
sternly refused him any assistance. Scarcely had the unfortunate 
left the house when Ozanam’s conscience began to prick him, and 
he said to himself, “a man ought never to reduce another to 
despair, nor has he the right to refuse bread even to the vilest 
criminal; one day I shall need and expect that God will not be 
merciless to me, as I have been towards one of these creatures re- 
deemed by His blood.” Immediately he picked up his hat, ran 
after the Italian, and made up by a generous alms for his first and 
quite legitimate indignation. 

Such a strenuous life: study for ten and twelve hours a day; 
writing articles for reviews and newspapers; giving lectures to 
various societies; collating manuscripts, and searching libraries : 
would have sufficed to undermine the strongest constitution. Oza- 
nam had always been delicate, and already at the age of thirty- 
three his health began to fail. The various tours he made with 
a view to recuperation scarcely afforded him any rest, as every- 
where new literary projects, new problems to examine and to solve 
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presented themselves to his insatiable mind. Indeed, as already 
mentioned, some of his most painstaking investigations, some of his 
most delightful books, were the fruits of these so-called vacation 
rambles. 

During the Easter session of 1852 he was very ill, but hearing 
that his pupils were calling for him at the Sorbonne, he rose from 
his dying bed and hastened to the University. To the remon- 
strances and entreaties of his wife and his physician he replied: 
“T want to do honor to my profession.” When he reached the 
classroom pale and gasping, the students received him with a tempest 
of applause, and enthusiastic acclamations were renewed several 
times during the lecture. For a nervous, artistic temperament 
like his, the sympathetic welcome of his pupils was just the spur 
required to raise him to the highest flights of eloquence. He 
launched forth into a magnificient improvisation, ending with the 
touching words: 


Gentlemen, they reproach our century with being selfish, 
and they say that the professors suffer from the general epi- 
demic. Yet it is here we ruin our health, here we wear out 
our vital forces;.I do not complain; our lives belong to you, 
we owe them to you until our last breath, and you shall have 
them. As for me, gentlemen, if I die, it will be in your service. 


It was the song of the swan; never again did he hear the 
plaudits of the youth, who had crowded around his chair for 
thirteen years. 

The following summer and autumn he spent in Spain. His 
wish was to make a pilgrimage to the famous shrine of St. James 
at Compostella, but he had not strength to travel beyond Burgos. 
He published his notes and souvenirs of this trip in the charming 
study entitled, Pélérinage au Pays du Cid, to be found in the first 
volume of his Mélanges. The winter of 1853 he spent in Italy, 
principally at Pisa. Although sick and dying, he left no stone un- 
turned to introduce the St. Vincent de Paul Societies into Tuscany, 
for hitherto the then archduke and his executive had refused to 
authorize them. But even cynical politicians could not resist the 
magnetism of Ozanam’s personal appeal, and within a few months 
societies were established at Florence, Pisa, and Siena. 

The valiant champion felt now that his work was done, and 
he began to prepare himself quietly and calmly for the end. His 
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death, which took place at Marseilles, September 8, 1853, was that 
of a saint, full of piety, unction, and the most perfect resignation. 
When the priest who assisted him in his last moments, urged him 
to have confidence in God, “‘ Why should I fear Him?” he answered, 
“T love Him so much.” © In his will he expressed the wish that his 
relatives and family might forever remain faithful to their heritage 
of the Catholic religion. 

For the edition of Ozanam’s works published in 1883, Pope 
Leo XIII. deigned to write an apostolic brief to the author’s widow. 
In this document His Holiness says: 


We are certain that you desire nothing more than to pre- 
serve piously that faith and filial piety towards Mother Church, 
and thus to follow the footsteps of him, who consecrated him- 
self to Her, as you say, and who was for his fellow-citizens 
a model of religion and good works. It is then a pleasure 
and a joy for Us to see the memory of this illustrious man 
honored, in order that the number of those who wish to share in 
the same glory may increase; particularly at a time so critical 
for Christianity, when the struggle against the wicked must be 
sustained by brave men of deep knowledge and earnest endeavor, 
who will uphold the cause of truth, and lead others to the love 
of virtue. 


Could there be for any child of the Catholic Church a higher 
reward than such weighty words of commendation from the Vicar 
of Christ Himself, or for Frédéric Ozanam a more glorious epitaph? 
































THE AMATEUR BARGEE. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


G—peody N this jaded world new amusements have their value. 
} Ours, one summer, lay very near the ground. It 
is wonderful how long a person can contemplate 
a thing, love it, and even desire it, without develop- 
ing the instinct to grab it: and equally wonderful 
how contagious is grabbism, once it gets recognized as a practical 
thing. Here were several of us, all independently given, it seems, 
to hanging over bridges, and watching with longing the movements 
of barges on English canals. Oh, that utter rest from all art 
and all morals betokened by a long grimy boat, drawn by a single 
horse on the tow-path, slowly, slowly gliding under a dark arch, 
with its generally invisible crew! Oh, blessed and justifiable envy, 
directed towards folk who so passed their days! The bicycle, the 
train, the motor, the aéroplane, and every other contrivance for 
getting there—what are they but vanity? Pre-historic transporta- 
tion, the embodied negation of hustle, wore a halo by comparison. 





We therefore thought it meeter. 
To carry off the latter. 


We sighed for the barge! More, we got it. It took some study, 
and even diplomacy, plus various fees, not exorbitant, to find 
a disused specimen. An aged nondescript, called the Moll, lay 
at her moorings in another county: we had her emptied, fumigated, 
made water-tight, and painted. This worthy receptacle, when sent 
down to us, proved to be a sort of gigantic coffin, scooped deep, 
and about seventy-two feet long from stem to stern. She was 
adorned with many movable planks, each laid deckwise when not 
in use as a gangway. ‘Two sets of uprights, forming a double 
stockade and placed well apart, served to make progress from one 
end to the other a truly gymnastic matter ; incidentally, they offered 
to hold up at need a huge tarpaulin, not without its uses, we thought, 
under the wet English sky. As a matter of fact, it was never 
stretched over the hold but once. We intended the Moll for a 


beast of burden, not for a habitation, but the vast cavern was a 
VOL. XCVII.—49 
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convenience for luggage. There was a small cabin aft, full of cup- 
boards and crannies, and built up with stuffy berths; the roof of 
this formed a large, pleasant, and necessary loggia. At the entrance 
to the cabin was the square of flooring for the steerer to stand in, 
cheek by jowl with what seemed to be one of the most enormous 
rudders known to man. One small “steps,” moved hither and 
thither, served as our only apparent means (short of supernatural 
levitation) of getting from the hold to the saloon deck, or to the 
upper stage of it farther along, which was the point of vantage 
on the cabin roof. The cargo for a seventeen-days’ cruise included 
some pots and pans, a firkin for drinking-water, a spirit-lamp, 
a flashlight, a mandolin, groceries, charts, a few topographical 
books, a portable bathtub, a long chair, a dog, two tents, five 
camp-beds wed to a prodigious array of blankets, rugs, and old 
coats and shawls; also a medical and surgical case for accidents 
and injuries, such as duly poured in upon us with a very abandon 
of frequency and cordiality. 

The crew, headed by Wags, the terrier, was six in number, 
under the true out-of-doorer, the lady whom we elected captain. 
Add to these a horse; and lastly a man-of-all-work. We stipulated, 
at the canal company’s office, for a nice one: could they recommend 
or obtain such? Promptly appeared a paragon, aged twenty-five 
or thereabouts, and exhibiting all the steadiness and serenity of 
advanced eld. Poor Watty had a history already. His young wife 
had made a fatal misstep on the black slippery barge-planks, while 
they had drawn up near a lock for the night, and her Watty was 
absent, having gone up to the village to get milk for the two 
babies; after that the canal was a bitter place to the widowed lad, 
and he had taken up coal-heaving ashore. It was two years ago, 
and more; and now he was persuaded to walk the tow-path again. 

Watty was, to be brief, a brick: silent, patient, all-comprehend- 
ing, infinitely quick, and pleasant to look at. He was spare and 
straight, with a light curly head, a fine coat of tan, and a blue dogged 
eye meeting yours squarely: the perfect type of some imagined Brit- 
ish private in The Daily Mirror, saving the colors in a far-away 
scrimmage. He knew his business, and made a loyal scout to the 
women and the men whom he must (at least at the outset) have 
thought completely crazy. His costume was corduroy of a cinnamon 
brown, hot weather as it was; his sleeves were rolled back to the 
elbow over nervy arms tattooed up, down, and across with Lillie, 
and the ineradicable marginal scroll-work to the same; his trousers 
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were clipped below the knee with metal rings, displaying to great 
advantage shoes hobnailed and iron-crescented like the horse’s own; 
his buckled belt was medievally gay, and carried in the middle, 
behind, the huge key of the half-hundred locks we were to travel 
through. Watty was a bargee born and bred, but had no opinion 
of bargees as a class. For those wanderers of the Gentile world 
to whom he alluded as “ roadsters,” he had less “ dis-veneration.” 

Bargees were too rough for us, he said. This depreciation 
whipped up our interest not a little. The women we passed all 
wore striped calicoes and black sunbonnets; they were strong, taci- 
turn, big-boned creatures, generally stationed at the helm, and 
managing the huge tiller with half the fingers of one hand. The 
men, one to a craft, trod the path with the plodding beast, and 
threw the loose guiding-rope over bridges and boats with the most 
careless dexterity. Watty was a wonder in the exercise of this 
primitive but not uncomplicated art, stimulated, doubtless, by 
the consciousness that his fares were there to be edified. He 
put on an aggressive air as human beings hove in sight: one saw 
his responsibilities coming: erect, hair by hair, exactly as on Wags’ 
absurd little back. Watty certainly went prepared to defend us 
with his life against the jibes our unexpected appearance might well 
have provoked. For every other vessel on the canal was sunk low 
to the waterline, transporting coal or stone, while ours towered high 
in air as an “empty;” their crew were working-folk on their 
rounds, and ours only tired brains frivolling in search of rest. 

It behoved us to be civil toward the native element (a people 
as much apart as the gypsies), whose realm we were traversing. 
Civil we were, with our six honeyed “ Good-mornings!” full in 
the teeth of the black-browed men, the stolid women, of the inland 
waterways; civil they inevitably had to be in return. Some of our 
party neither had, nor affected to have, any interest whatever 
in the very young of the species, who invariably accompanied their 
parents on the gaily-painted domestic part of the Ethiop or 
Wild Rose or Royal Rover. But what most brigand-like 
bargee on earth could resist A’s perfectly genuine tributes: ‘“ See 
that de-licious tiny mite! What curls!” etc., etc. We got nothing 
but smiles from O to B and back again: hard, weather- 
beaten, quizzical smiles, the substructure of which must have been 
common or garden contumely. “It gave delight and hurt not.” 
In fact, the dire threats we had heard went up in smoke. Ap- 
parently, there was no real incompatibility between brother vaga- 
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bonds, the aloof tribe and our idling selves. Our whole party got 
quite corybantic, the third day out, on the subject, and filled the 
lonely miles with neo-Georgian balladry of the impromptu sort. 
It ran something like this: 


Soprano solo. Animato, piano. 
They told me of the cruel Bargee 
With blood and oaths defiled: 
But, oh! [allargando] the Bargee that I have met, 
Than sucking-pig [con tenerezza] more mild! 


Bassi. Furioso, ff. 
They told me of the brass Bargee 
Upstanding devilish grim: 





Chorus. Molto soave ma marcato. 
But, oh! the Bargee that I have met, 
Would I were good like him! 








And so on, interminably antiphonal. So very pleasing seemed the 
situation ! 

Just where did we go, just what did we see? One must be 
non-biographical, to do honor to that journey and those adventures. 
Nobody kept a diary; we set out with one unanimous passion and 
aim: to get nowhere and to do nothing in particular. There is a 
careful and charming book called Inland Navigation, worth the 
study which it never won from any of us. Of course we carried 
divers local charts, the inch-to-a-mile ones. They added greatly 
to our lazy pleasure. Our course was a purely fatalistic choice: 
we stuck to the local canal. It is one of many delectable and 
intersecting waterways which cross the country in every conceivable 
direction, but go unnoted by the casual scanner of ordnance maps. 
Almost all the English canals were laid out at a time when inland 
navigation was in its prime, and while nobody dreamed of any 
upstart invention which might supersede it. Even when the great 
railway companies became well-established, and had bought up their 
sleepy water rivals, they were in most instances bound by contract 
to maintain the canals in perfect repair: hence these have been 
well-kept through centuries of practical disuse. Even the Sapper- 
ton Tunnel in the Cotswold hills, where no boat enters now, is 
open and passable through its dark difficult miles; and if one finds 
a blocked way, as for instance in some of the loveliest scenery of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, it serves as occasion for the just wrath 
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of the conservative, and a grievance finds vent once more in the 
newspapers. 


A more delightful device for going the longest way round, 
and with the greatest possible expenditure of time, cannot be imag- 
ined. Our own actual rate of speed was little over two miles an 
hour! The route lies, more often than not, through the most 
unfrequented and romantic places, but sometimes in the near vicin- 
ity of villages, and once in a while sheer across a town. Lowlands 
and low hills are the natural mise-en-scéne for a canal, unless this 
runs, as it does on the Welsh Border, and elsewhere, along the 
mountain sides. The velvet banks, the winding, tree-shadowed 
reaches, the presence of fish and water-fowl, make these man- 
made channels as full of natural graces (save only that there is 
no gurgle of motion) as a stream. A canal always has some river, 
indeed, for neighbor, and into the river, at given points, the canal 
lock opens, so that for a hundred yards, or it may be a mile, the 
two are one. Then a boat is received by an oozy gate, swinging 
to behind; the sudden torrent pours from under the keel, or should- 
ers it buoyantly higher and higher until, upborne to the level, the 
voyager emerges through the second gate upon the more sluggish 
waters. A great charm hangs about these little old solitary pound- 
locks. Leonardo da Vinci is said to have invented them, and 
they seem well worthy of that eternal dreamer, while you let 
yourself in and out of the roofless stone chamber, tapestried with 
moss, and frescoed with emerald, bronze, and copper stains. A 
bridge, being a road-carrier, is almost always hard by a lock, 
so that the helmsman of a barge has the pleasure of shooting not 
only the narrow lock-entrance, but an equally narrow stone corridor 
under the arch: this has usually the perverse distinction of being 
diagonal, and barely an inch wider, on each side, than the clumsy 
craft it grudgingly accommodates. 

The bargee idea of efficiency is of course to go through with- 
out bump or hitch. The enormous tiller is as responsive as possible; 
yet some study is exacted from its ruling spirit, owing to the whims 
of a deballasted hollow boat as long as a house. What does for the 
fore part, in the matter of direction, will decidedly not do for the 
middle or the rear; and a cross wind, with such a broadside on, 
makes the craft quite unmanageable, without a counter-push from 
the near tow-path to play up to the horse’s rectangular rope-pull 
ahead. This counter-push generally turned out to be Watty’s un- 
aided business. Much of his time, during our first days, was spent 
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in shoving the bulky Moll from banks and mud-shoals. Wind had 
something to do with such curvatures, but so had the ’prentice 
hand. Seventy times seven times per day would Watty seize that 
hooked pole, on, under, or with which he performed, uncomplain- 
ingly, his acrobatic feat. One’s cumulative skill in steering eventu- 
ally saved him the necessity of like efforts; but while they lasted, he 
was watched with thrilling concern. It seemed impossible that 
the pole he was so grimly pushing into his person, to save our 
seamanship, should not run out through his disinterested vitals, and 
dislodge the lock-key in the process! 

The professional bargee, unlike the amateur, cannot move about 
in his grimy shell, laden as it is to the water’s edge with a heavy 
cargo. He is free only of the stuffy cabin where he eats and 
sleeps, and of the bit of flooring from which he descends to it. 
In the phenomenal English summer of 1911, the Moll became an 
unbearable Tophet, with her black tarry sides, deep dungeon, blis- 
tered planks, and ever-slipping little stairway, which with persist- 
ence worthy of a better cause, broke all our skulls, spines, shins, 
and elbows, one by one. We generally struck camp and started 
on our way about half-past eight each morning, ran into the most 
available bank before eleven, and kept under the shade of trees 
thereabouts in peace until about four, when all trooped aboard 
again, and became re-disposed “ for to be’old the world so wide,” 
until night should fall. Our only use for the Moll was to loll on 
her high poop, or range along her counter-like side to snatch a 
precarious late supper from her Spartan larder. In the long ex- 
quisite English twilight, we would begin to bivouac about eight 
o'clock, laboriously dragging all the collapsible beds and their bed- 
ding into some sloping field which took our fancy. We always 
offered the usual extremely moderate legal camping-fee; but in 
one instance only was it accepted. Roasting weather as it was 
by day, we all went to sleep clad in every extra old coat and dress- 
ing-gown to be had, and snuggled down under a pile of rugs 
peculiar, one would think, to a Polar expedition. Nobody ever 
complained of heat at night: which marks a sufficient difference 
between Albion’s isle, and our unspeakable after-dark thermometer 
in a New England July, peopled by mosquitoes. The sounds we 
heard were all soothing. It was too late for the nightingales, but 
the wood-pigeons cooed enchantingly. Old belfries bespoke us 
hourly over acres of cornfields, or the grown lambs, with their yet 
unbroken treble, bleated once or twice from the nearest fold; even 
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the Great Western had a far-off, not unmelodious rumble, mingled 
with our dreams on some velvety hillside under the dark-blue 
midnight sky. And what sleep it was! of godlike depth, opacity, 
and duration. We had nothing to learn from the Seven of Ephe- 
sus. 

One night an extremely wrathful thunderstorm broke sud- 
denly over us, and of the five who slept without tents, only three 
chose to go under cover. The two effiges who lay out had “ the 
time of their lives,’ not falling out of step thereby with a soldier 
ancestry of hard campaigns. Conscious virtue lulled them to sleep 
again, and there were no ugly rheumatics by the morning light. 
Night is always divine under the stars, and in the fragrance of 
blossomy fields. We grew quite soft and Capuan, and cast about 
for an environment of haystacks, or for hedges providing wild 
roses aloft or wild thyme underfoot. One of the party habitu- 
ally said his night prayers, and laid him down to sleep on the 
cabin roof of the Moll, under a sheltering willow bough: a romantic 
site, and not roll-off-able. But it had its disadvantages, as to the 
thus easily-localized victim fell the lot of drawing all the water 
for ablutions in the morning, while our man Watty foraged among 
the farms for milk, eggs, bread, and butter. 

In the captain’s roomy tent stood the tribal tub: a fearsome 
shallow rubber thing, clean but squshy, from which in turn the 
family emerged, looking its loveliest, in bewildering ole clo’. The 
canal being ineligible, the swimmers of the party had often to travel 
far in search of a pool, a thing not hard to find in normal weather, 
but just then desperately rare; once, however, they found the 
pool most beatifically realized in a disused ancient monastic reser- 
voir, far up in the hills: very deep it was, and pure yet, though 
so bearded with thick tall reeds that ingress and egress were muddy 
and prickly matters, causative of cruel jibes from the non-amphib- 
ious minority. At another time they tried the almost empty Cher- 
well, and had hardly forded it to a sand-floored basin just under 
five feet deep, and paused in a conclave consisting of heads to scan 
the beauty of our 

....little patch of sky, 
And little plot of stars, 


i 
when as silently as a shadow, and unaware until he was full upon 
them, came a youth in a canoe, his face brightening into a sort of 
affectionate apology as he glided past while the assembled kelpies 
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grinned their best at him the while, as at a visitant from the un- 
known world. It was all an idyll of a moment, an idyll of lonely 
places, like something out of Theocritus. 

The weather saw to it that excursions were at a minimum. 
Not that little walks and drives were wholly out of the question. 
The smouldering antiquarianism of some of our party flamed up 
almost daily, and involved much mooning over venerable churches 
on hills and in vales. And of course the Catholics had to travel 
to Sunday Mass: distance was literally “no object!” and quite 
material as well as spiritual was the reward when in their hot boots 
they reached the door of some little Gothic sanctuary with a cool 
quiet interior, and a reverent country congregation singing the 
De Angelis under their own Roodbeam, with all their hearts. 

Our table had limits, but was admirable within those limits. 
It was a sad day when we had to deplete our stock, by throwing 
overboard every pot of the jam, honey, and marmalade, with which 
all Great Britain is on such loving terms. The unwonted heat 
brought a plague of wasps all over the countryside; literally thou- 
sands of them boarded the Moll, intent, not on molesting us, but on 
raiding our preserves. It seemed judicious to come to a quick 
decision. As Newman says somewhere of a bore, “ You may yield, 
or you may flee: you cannot conquer.” One day we were fated 
to run short of drinking water, though fortunately not of oranges. 
Many were the British blessings, in those Lenten days, showered 
upon canned sweet corn and Heinz’s baked beans, and other life- 
saving American condiments! Moreover, we were all poor to- 
gether, and unaffectedly gay on half-rations. Nor did we fail 
to “count our blessings.” ‘“‘There’s the wind on the heath, 
brother!” was not quoted, or taken, ironically. All work, in- 
cluding cooking, went by turns; dishwashing, though reduced to 
a minimum by paper serviettes and cardboard plates, was not the 
most popular department. Rather, it was the bedmaker who lived 
in clover. The bursar managed to get the accounts straight, share 
and share alike, to a ha’penny: the senior man and his pipe were 
miracles of first aid and good-humor; the two midshipmites, nine- 
teen and sixteen, went barefoot, shelled nuts, sang wild nonsense- 
songs, and raised such complexions as have never been seen off an 
ebony post: such were their magna opera, their contribution to the 
arduosities of life on a barge. The beaming things! No 
anathema could so much as scratch them. 

Then, to add to the joy of life, there were always the two 
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beasts. The Irish terrier, Wags, a tight wiry rogue with an all- 
knowing eye, never got entirely reconciled to the business which 
his missis seemed to have adopted for life: gypsying was not quite 
what he would have chosen for that adored being. When he was 
not leaping ashore and back again, sometimes miscalculating, and 
flopping sensationally into the muddy water, for the sake of hear- 
ing her oboe-like plaint: “Oh, Wag-let mine!” he kept tearing up 
and down the unintelligible, unlovely moving house where no manly 
diversion, not even cat-chasing, was to be had for love or money. 
However, one morning, on his first surreptitious prowl, he cap- 
tured a mole in the hedges: the poor little velvety funnel-shaped 
beastie gave one dying squeak which woke some of us before 
dawn. 

On another occasion we arose unanimously and_ blessed 
Wags (really not a murderer by instinct or habit), for purely 
eleemosynary reasons. At the turn of the lane, in a village so 
enchanting that we hung about it for five whole days of our short 
seventeen, sat a large white contemplative hen. What she said 
to Wags, going by alone, has not been clearly revealed; but what- 
ever it was, her fluffy upholstery promptly strewed the ground. We 
bore down in a body, wildly apologetic; Wags’ contrite missis wal- 
lopped Wags, and offered liberal blood money ; the bereaved farmer, 
grinning from ear to ear in the teeth of such a tragedy, went 
her one better, and had the holocaust plucked and roasted for us! 
It was literally our only meat, save a cooked ham brought aboard 
when we first loaded for the voyage. After that, large white 
hens, doubtless in blind obedience to their owners, sat continuously 
at that turn of the lane as the chastened, or sated, Wags went 
by; but silver flowed perforce no more from his lady’s depleted 
wallet. 

Then there was Dobbin, the strong little horse, perfectly tract- 
able, but used neither to barge-pulling nor to bargees. Watty was 
good to him, laughed at him, fed him, taught him much strange 
lore, and sometimes expended upon him a vernacular not without 
vigor. Overworked Dobbin was not. In fact, when we camped so 
long in humble and beautiful C (chiefly, I fear me, because 
King Charles, arrayed “in a velvet surcoate and white armour, 
with ye collar of ye George,” won a fight there once, down by the 
bridge where Roundhead spurs and swords are washed up yet in 
the freshets), Dobbin went to glory. Introduced into the big 
“green caravanserai ”’ where our fixtures and belongings lay from 
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five to fifteen feet apart, he got upon his back, and kicked and rolled 
among them the whole length of the field; and this performance 
he repeated every time we looked at him, with or without mention 
of sugar. Now a certain solemn little old donkey, with the loveliest 
dove-gray coat, was the proprietor of that broad, beautiful field, 
with its close-cut slope, its walnut-trees, its hedgerows, its water- 
front, and its view of the distant hills, its music of thrushes and 
of church-bells. It was his, and he said so: not only to Dobbin 
and Wags, but to four English and two Americans, singly and con- 
jointly; also to Watty. Not being heeded, he took up an attitude 
of unique protest. An attitude indeed it was. 

Our memory of C will always include in the foreground 
that long white nozzle, those resentful and utterly parallel little legs, 
always and immovably turned towards the intruders. He ate not, 
neither slept; whatever was his vocation in the rural world, he 
eschewed it totally for the time; he made it his sole business to 
stand and stare. At breakfast-time, at noon, at dusk, there Neddy’s 
statue rose on its mound-pedestal. Out of many naps, diurnal or 
nocturnal, we awoke to find the eye of Neddy dominating the 
situation, never a hair’s breadth from the spot, where with the 
indignation of the landed gentry driven to bay, he first watched our 
entry. He was there when Watty swung the last planks aboard the 
Moll, and began his tow-path trudge homeward, with his hand 
on Dobbin’s rope-hung, rotund back; when we looked our last from 
the fold of the uplands, over the still water, to the vanishing 
tower of C , there was the consistent creature, still playing his 
psychic solo, by no alien blandishments subdued. Bless his one- 
idea’d little British heart! 

Two nights before we were mustered out, we parted with the 
gentle and resourceful captain, and with her Wags. Their belong- 
ings went off in a country cart, and themselves, met by friends, 
on foot over the fields. Emotionally, then, Wags had no further 
interest in the barge, the one loved being having abandoned it with 
him, in favor of home. But intellectually he continued to take 
a vehement interest in all our goings-on. The Moll had by now 
quitted the canal (which was to be closed over bank holiday) and 
had worked into the upper Thames, where, among lush meadows, 
we made our last bivouac, about a mile from Wags’ domicile. 
Down he came alone on each evening, planted himself on the oppo- 
site bank, and with a most controlled civility, for an hour on end 
rolled his eye heavenwards, inquiring why we still sat in the stalls 
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when the play was over? Was there not a house yonder, his house? 
Did not bipeds of our species usually prefer houses? Was not 
the pearl of the company, the crown of creation, the peerless she, 
our own friend, in that house? Was not himself (this with a 
world of ingratiating swagger), in that house, and more than 
ready to give us all bed and board of a kind we were foregoing, 
under this hard necessity of bargee life? And after the long argu- 
ment, he would unstiffen his tail, and go very deprecatingly on his 
way, often looking back with that unsatisfied Why-in-the-name-of- 
common-sense query in his rational little brown eye. 

We had set out, as I have said, with next to no plan, but we 
traveled far and fell on divers wonders. Farmsteads, great and 
small, with their perennial life and homelikeness ; venerable churches 
in lonely places, full of architectural interest and historical mystery ; 
old battlefields, most critically crossed and recrossed, chart in hand: 
—these are but three of the ever-recurring delights of our odd 
outing. Better even than these was the personal hold one seemed 
to take on great things: on limitless horizons, spoiled by no city’s 
smoke, and on 

....lights and shades 
That marched and countermarched across the hills 
In glorious apparition. 


No one of us ever so enjoyed motion: the dustless, unfelt, 
unsmelt, motion of the creeping keel, whereby one comes through 
such a primitive archway of pleasure into the inheritance of simple 
hearts. Bargees are not a talkative people: none are, who live in 
the open. We fell into their ways, and exchanged the high com- 
pliment of much silence. The best outcome of the adventure was 
that, when we came reluctantly to the urban canal wharf, beyond 
which lay conversation and clothes and menus and brainwork, 
and the other burdens of our mortal lot, we knew that we loved 
one another better for a not riotous holiday, and a temporary with- 
drawal from the world. May any who follow in our wake cap- 
ture from nature and from human nature, if no more numerous 
statistics, at least as much of peace! 





THE RECTOR’S RESTITUTION. 
BY GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 


I. 


Ga | «seemed to me,” remarked the Reverend James 
Broughton in a meditative manner, as he handed 
his coffee cup to be refilled, “ that I heard various 
unaccountable noises during the night.” 

Mrs. Broughton gave vent to an impatient 
ejaculation as she took up the coffee pot. 

“What nonsense, James! Here take your coffee. I must 
beg of you not to let anyone hear you talk about noises in the 
night, and that kind of rubbish. It is an old house, and, of course, 
the church is older still, but we shan’t keep our servants a week 
if you set them off on ghosts. Besides there are no such things.” 

“T have no intention of doing so, my dear,” replied her hus- 
band mildly. “Even if I were convinced that I heard sounds 
which are not easily to be explained or described, I should not 
dream of taking my domestics into my confidence on the subject. 
But there most certainly is a peculiar atmosphere about the place 
which I noticed the day we arrived. However, since it annoys 
you—” He paused expressively, rose from the table, and passed 
through the French window into the sunny garden. 

It was only a week since James Broughton had been appointed 
Rector of Marshley, and his friends and acquaintances considered 
that he was in consequence a very lucky man. It was a living of 
seven hundred a year, a charmingly situated house with a garden 
and orchard sloping down to the bank of a river, while the pic- 
turesque church of the early Norman period dated from the thir- 
teenth century, and was a joy to the antiquarian. 

“T wish James would not get such extraordinary notions into 
his head,” .reflected Mrs. Broughton when she was left alone. 
“If he once imagines there is a ghost here, Sybil will too, and 
there will be no peace at all. Atmosphere indeed, I wonder what 
he meant by that!” 

Mrs. Broughton belonged to that class of human beings who 
are extremely definite in their views upon every subject, and are 
always prepared at a moment’s notice to give evidence to the faith— 
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or rather lack of it—which is within them. Those things which 
she could see and feel she believed in, but those others, and they 
were a large number, which lay outside and beyond the circum- 
scribed limits of her personal experience, she unhesitatingly labelled 
‘rubbish. She was not only entirely devoid of sentiment, but also 
of imagination, considered all novels trash, and freely expressed 
her opinion that a man who wrote poetry was next door to a 
fool. It was this woman whom James Broughton, with his head 
in the stars and his dreamy scholarly nature, had fallen in love 
with and married, and it was not until the end of the honeymoon 
that he had discovered that what he had fallen in love with was 
an ideal of his own creation, and what he had married bore not 
the most remote resemblance to it. It was not, however, an un- 
happy marriage on the whole. They got on fairly well together 
on the surface, but, the days of glamor ended, neither entertained 
any illusions respecting the other, and it was to his only daughter 
Sybil that James Broughton turned for that sympathy and com- 
prehension which is to men of his type the one essential. He was 
waiting for her to join him now as he paced up and down the 
broad grass walk by the old sundial, for she always kept him 
company while he smoked his morning pipe, and in a few moments 
he saw the flicker of her white skirts among the laurel bushes as 
she ran across the lawn. 

“T couldn’t get away any sooner, dad, I was awfully late for 
breakfast, and mother has been giving me her views on early rising 
and punctuality and several other things, and that took time. She 
seemed rather rubbed up somehow.” 

There was a passing gleam of amusement in the Rector’s eyes 
as he looked at his daughter. In one respect he was not exactly 
true to type, for he was possessed of the saving grace of humor. 
Not a great deal of it perhaps, but just enough to carry him 
cheerfully over the rough places of life. 

“JT was telling your mother that the atmosphere of this place 
struck me as a little out of the common.” 

Sybil nodded sympathetically, and her eyes lit up. 

“Oh, I see, yes, that would account for it. Mother hasn’t 
any use for atmosphere. But you are quite right, dad, and I am 
awfully glad it affects you too. I feel it everywhere. What do 
you think it is?” 

The Rector considered for a moment. He was a studious, 
cultivated man, had read much and thought much, and had conse- 
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quently realized that his knowledge amounted to very little. Unlike 
his wife, he was seldom prepared to give a definite opinion. “I 
think it may possibly be on account of its past history,” he 
said at last. “ Strange things may have happened here, and you 
and I who are susceptible to such influences may find ourselves 
affected by them. That is what I think—at least I should not 
be surprised if that were the case.” 

“It was awfully queer, the other afternoon,” went on Sybil. 
“TI went into the church for a few minutes on my way home. It 
was getting dusk, and I had the oddest feeling that there was 
someone else in the church, though I couldn’t see anyone. I 
wasn’t frightened exactly, more excited and interested, and I 
felt very strongly that it—whatever it was—wanted to get into 
communication with me and couldn’t do it.” 

The Rector fixed his eyes on the gorgeously-tinted autumn 
leaves which he was rustling with his feet, as they walked up and 
down. His daughter had inadvertently but most accurately de- 
scribed his own sensations during the early morning service, a fact 
which he considered it wiser to keep to himself. 

“We must not let this idea take too great a hold on us, my 
child,” he remarked with an abstracted air, “ it will possibly wear 
off as we grow more accustomed to our new surroundings, and in 
any case—er—it doesn’t interest your mother.” 

Sybil smiled roguishly. Without being strictly pretty, her 
face was full of charm, and her smile was a thing to be remem- 
bered. “‘Doesn’t interest’ is rather good, but I could have put 
it much more forcibly. Well, we will keep it to ourselves all 
right, but my conviction is that instead of wearing off it will 
become stronger, till it—or they—have found some way of letting 
us know what they really want. There’s mother calling, I must 
rush.” 

James Broughton continued his quarter deck exercise for some 
time after his daughter had left him. He was reviewing in his 
own mind the sensations he had experienced during the early 
service that morning, and finally arrived at the conclusion that 
Sybil had somehow or other hit upon the word of the enigma. 
“ That is it,” he murmured to himself, “ whoever or whatever it is 
whose influence affects us so powerfully, wants something or other, 
but what, and how could we possibly give it to them? That is 
the question.” And it was one which the Rector of Marshley found 
himself totally unable to answer. 
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II. 


“What is the matter, James? You are very silent this morn- 
ing. No one can get a word out of you.” 

It was a fortnight later, and the Rector of Marshley, and his 
wife and daughter were at breakfast, Sybil having for once man- 
aged to be in time and so escape maternal admonitions. 

“ Oh—er—am I more silent than usual, my dear?” inquired 
the Rector taking refuge in evasion. 

“ Well, you have made exactly two remarks since you came 
into the room, and one was to ask for the butter.” 

James Broughton glanced hastily and somewhat furtively at 
his daughter, who was watching him intently from the other side 
of the flower-decked table, and cleared his throat in an embar- 
rassed manner. It was useless—he had proved it by long ex-. 
perience—to hoodwink his wife. As well might one hope to 
distract a fox hound when the scent is burning, and his quarry 
but one field ahead. 

“Well, my dear, the fact is,” he began hesitatingly, “ I—I 
am not feeling very fit this morning. I—er—lI had rather a bad 
night.” 

“ There,” exclaimed Mrs. Broughton triumphantly, “I knew 
it. You have been imagining a ghost again. How a man of your 
age and—well not exactly sense, but a certain amount of intelli- 
gence—can lend yourself to such follies, is one of those things 
which I shall never be able to understand.” 

“TI thought you understood everything, mummie,” murmured 
Sybil, dropping her eyes to hide their laughter, as she helped her- 
self to a piece of toast. 

“Don’t be impertinent, Sybil. Well, James, what was your 
visitor like? Was it dressed in a long white robe, and did it lay 
an icy finger on your forehead? Let us hear all about it. It 
will be quite amusing, and we all seem a little dull this morning, 
it may cheer us up.” 

Mrs. Broughton was in a playful mood, and though her per- 
siflage on these occasions resembled somewhat the gambols of an 
elephant, they were yet the best she could accomplish in that line. 

The Rector summoned his dignity to his aid. “I had no 
visitors as you express it, and my imagination does not run away 
with me to the extent of fancying I see white-robed figures. As 
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I told you I have not had a very good night, and—we will leave 
it at that. I should like a little more coffee if you please.” 

Mrs. Broughton filled his cup in silence. It was very rarely 
that her husband asserted himself, but when he did it usually 
subdued her—for the time being. As soon as he had left the 
room, however, on the pretext of an important letter to answer, 
she began again: 

“T cannot conceive why your father should have taken such 
odd ideas into his head about this house. It doesn’t strike me 
as being what foolish people call haunted.” 

Sybil rose from the table with a little laugh. ‘“ No, mummie, 
I daresay not,” she said. ‘“ You see you are not susceptible to 
supernatural influences, and dad and I are.” 

“ Supernatural fiddlesticks,” exclaimed Mrs. Broughton. 
“Really the way modern girls talk is too ridiculous. When I 
was young no one knew anything about such rubbish.” 

“No, mummie, and you don’t now, so it’s no use my trying to 
explain it to you!” And before her mother could find fitting words 
to express her wrath, Sybil had made her escape and joined her 
father in his study. 

“ Well, dad,” she began expectantly. 

The Rector looked up from his writing, and laid down his 
pen. “ Well, what?” he said with a smile. 

“ Oh, don’t be tiresome, dad; you know what I mean quite well. 
Did you feel anything special last night?” 

The Rector hesitated. Chums as he and Sybil were, he was 
not sure how far he was justified in taking her into his entire 
confidence on this point, especially as their occult discussions were 
a source of annoyance to her mother. He was no longer in love 
with his wife, but he was very loyal to her, and that sums up the 
man’s character as well as anything. 

“You may as well own up,” went on Sybil, “ because I felt it 
too.” 

The Rector looked at her with a startled expression. “ Felt it? 
Felt what, tell me what you mean, child?” 

Sybil laughed and perched herself on the arm of his chair. 

“ Ah, that is rather turning the tables! However, I suppose I 
shan’t get anything out of you till I have given you a lead, so 
here goes for the first fence. Well, I woke up suddenly last night, 
just as though I had been roused, in fact my first idea was that 
someone had awakened me, and I wondered drowsily whether you 
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or mother were ill, so I started up in bed. The next instant I was 
wide awake, and there was nothing to be seen, but the feeling 
that somebody was in the room was unmistakable. You felt it, 
too, I'll bet you anything you like.” 

“ Well, yes,” replied the Rector. ‘ My feelings were almost 
precisely similar to yours, but we must remember that waking up 
suddenly is by no means an uncommon experience, and the fact 
by itself is hardly sufficient to substantiate a proof that—er—” 

“ Bunkum, dad, don’t use such long words. You think it is 
your duty not to encourage me in occultism—that’s understood. 
Now, let us talk sense. I know as well as you do that lots of people 
wake up suddenly in the night, but it was not only last night that 
we felt it. We have been in this house for three weeks now, and 
ever since we entered it we—you and I that is to say—have been 
haunted, yes, that is the word, haunted by an invisible presence, 
and why ?—that is what I want to know.” 

The Rector remained silent for a moment. His nocturnal 
experiences had differed from his daughter’s in this respect, that 
he was possessed all the time by the conviction that the presence 
in his room desired something at his hands. There had been a 
compelling force about it which had completely banished sleep, 
and this was by no means the first or second visitation of the 
kind. 

“T am inclined to agree with you that something is required 
of us,” he said at last, “ but I cannot imagine what it can be, or 
why either of us should be selected as likely to gratify whoever 
or whatever it is.” 

“Oh, that is easily explained,” returned Sybil. She got off 
the arm of the chair, and crossing over to the window gazed 
dreamily out at the green smoothness of the lawn. “If there 
is anything in this house or church, and I feel it more strongly 
there, that wants anything, it wouldn’t be likely to go near mother. 
She would pay as little attention to it as she would to a mouse, 
less in fact than in the case of a mouse, and the—the influence, 
I don’t know what to call it, knows that we shall at any rate 
feel it.” 

“You say you feel it in the church? ” questioned her father. 
“ That is strange, very strange, it would almost seem—” 

“Dad!” interrupted Sybil, “I have got an idea—let us have 
the house blessed like Roman Catholics do, perhaps it can’t rest 
until something of that sort has been done.” 
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“ Blessed!” echoed the Rector in horror. “ My dear Sybil, 
the Church of England does not hold with such superstitious prac- 
tices, and besides,” he added naively, “I am not at all sure that I 
should know the correct procedure.” 

“ Oh, it would be no use for you to do it, dad.. It ought to bea 
priest; you see this church was a Roman Catholic one once upon 
a time, and this house was probably inhabited by Romans too. 
If it is a ghost of that sort, it would take more than a clergyman 
to get rid of it.” 

“ My dear child, you are expressing yourself in a very extra- 
ordinary fashion, and while you are in this flippant frame of 
mind I see no use in continuing this discussion. I should, besides, 
be glad to get on with my letters.” 

Sybil danced over to him, and gave him a butterfly kiss on his 
forehead. “ There, he shan’t be plagued any longer.” Then as 
she reached the door, she turned and looked back at him. “ You 
think it over, dad, and you will find there is something in my 
idea.” 

The Rector’s letters remained neglected for sometime while 
he pondered over recent events. It was quite true what his daughter 
had said, both he and she, and practically ever since their arrival at 
Marshley, had been haunted by an intangible, indescribable in- 
fluence which dogged their footsteps day and night. And it was 
especially, as Sybil had also remarked, in the church that 
it made itself felt. It was with this thought im his mind that 
late in the afternoon he went there by himself, and paced up and 
down the side aisle. It was growing dusk, and he could hardly 
distinguish the glowing colors of the stained glass windows. One 
of them, that which was above the communion table, was of far 
greater antiquity than the rest. It was a representation of the 
Nativity, and he could just make out a glimmer of blue on the 
Madonna’s mantle. -As he stood peering up at it, Sybil’s words 
recurred to him. Once long ago this church had belonged to the 
ancient faith, and although he was not a ritualist, the Rector of 
Marshley, in his secret soul, hankered after a more gorgeous cere- 
monial, a fuller ritual than that which belonged to the religion 
he professed. He had an artist’s eye for color, and an intense 
appreciation for beauty in nature and in art, and there was very 
little of either in the somewhat dreary form of worship which it 
was his duty to conduct. As he stood alone in the empty church 
in the twilight, he tried to reconstruct his surroundings, picture 
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them as they had been in a monastic past. He imagined the altar 
radiant with numerous lights, and the flashing of gems on a 
jewelled monstrance. He heard the solemn chanting of sonorous 
Latin words, and saw the blue smoke of incense as the censer 
was swung slowly to and fro. In an instant it had all become 
real to him, and it was with a tremendous effort that he detached 
himself from it, and brought his thoughts back to the prosaic pres- 
ent. As he did so, he heard, apparently at his elbow, a sigh, long 
drawn out and unmistakable, the sigh of someone whose burden 
was well nigh greater than he could bear. The Réctor turned 
round quickly, and stared into the fast gathering gloom. 

“Ts there anyone there?” he said aloud. 

There was no answer. The wind moaned amohg the cypresses 
in the churchyard outside, and the sudden cry of a screech owl, like 
a child in pain, came from the belt of elm trees by the river, 
_ but as far as he could see he was alone. Then, all at once, half- 
frightened by the echoing sound of his own voice, he made for 
the heavy oak door, opened it and locked it behind him. 


ITI. 


Not even to Sybil did the Rector make any comment regarding 
his twilight experiences in the old church. He told himselfi— 
though he could not make it sound convincing to his inner ego— 
that it was all imagination, that he and his daughter had become 
obsessed with the idea of an unseen but deeply-felt influence, and 
that the less they discussed it between themselves the better. He 
told himself this, but it left him unconvinced, and it seemed to him 
as the weeks wore on, that the unexpressed wishes ‘of the shadowy 
presence, which had sighed at his’ “elbow, grew more and more 
intense. 

The feeling began to weigh upon Sybil too, although outwardly 
she was her usual gay, audacious self. And it was noticeable that 
during her frequent talks with her father, she rather avoided the 
subject. One day, however, when he and she ‘were returning 
in the gloaming from a long walk, she broached the matter of her 
own accord. — 

“ Have you ever examined any of those old documents in the 
vestry, dad? I expect they would be awfully interesting, and,” 
she hesitated, and glanced up at him with a roguish smile in her 
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eyes, “they might possibly throw some light on our invisible 
friends!” 

The Rector started. It was a new light to him at any rate. 
“Why, yes,” he said slowly, “that never occurred to me, so it 
might.” 

“ Because you see, dad, there is getting to be just a little too 
much of them even for my taste, and you know I love everything 
connected with spooks.” 

“T cannot understand it,” remarked the Rector pathetically, 
“no one in the neighborhood seems to consider that the house is 
haunted. I have made several inquiries lately—guarded ones of 
course—in that direction, but have elicited nothing in the shape 
of what one might call spiritual information. Even old Patty 
Clack has nothing to say on the subject, and she would say it 
fast enough if she had.” 

“Yes, indeed. And I don’t think that any consideration for 
our nerves would stop her if she had a spicy story to tell. But,” 
Sybil paused with an unusually serious expression on her piquant 
features, “in this case I don’t think that it is the house that is 
haunted but us!” 

“But why, in heaven’s name?” broke out the Rector for- 
getting his self-imposed vow of reticence, “‘ such a thing has never 
happened to us before; we were all right at Mapperley.”’ 

“ That was not a pre-Reformation church,” returned Sybil with 
the air of an oracle. “I have been reading up some old history 
books lately and—” she paused, broke off abruptly. “ Well, dad, 
you take my tip and examine those documents, and now we will try 
to forget all about it.” 

For the remainder of their walk she laughed and chatted in 
her usual lively vein, and when they caught sight of the lighted 
windows of the ivy-covered rectory gleaming redly through the 
dusk, she took hold of her father’s arm. 

“TI say, dad, what do you think mummie would say if we 
broke to her the fact that her husband and daughter were haunted ?” 

“ Sybil, my child,” exclaimed the Rector nervously, “I must 
really beg of you—” 

“ Oh, all right, dad, I am on, we won’t break it to her.” And 
with a glance at her father’s disturbed countenance, she gave way 
to a fit of irrepressible laughter. 

The following afternoon the Rector went off by himself to the 
vestry, and for nearly an hour pored over the old documents in the 
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muniment chest. At the end of that time, however, he was not very 
much wiser than when he began, for the deciphering of the abbre- 
viated script was a task beyond his powers. There was one in 
particular which interested him more than the others, and he finally 
brought it away with him, and took it to his study to examine 
through a magnifying glass. But although he was a very fair 
Latin scholar, he could make very little out of the ancient black 
lettering before him. A name, that of a Sir Fulke de Heron, 
occurred in it frequently, but in what connection was a riddle which 
he found himself totally unable to solve, so with a sigh of baffled 
curiosity he took it back to its former place. The November after- 
noon was closing in as he re-entered the church, but as he opened 
the oaken door he could just distinguish a faint shadowy form pass 
into the vestry. He stopped short, his heart beating rapidly, and 
then pulling himself together made his way quickly up the nave. 

“Tt might have been Sybil,” he murmured half-aloud, “ she 
has a light gray dress on, and it’s getting too dark to make anything 
out clearly.” And then he entered the vestry, and was in reality 
not at all surprised to find it empty. He replaced the document 
with somewhat shaking fingers, glancing once or twice nervously 
over his shoulder as he did so, and then leaving the vestry shut the 
door behind him. As he walked down the side aisle rather quicker 
than usual, he caught sight of a figure in one of the lower pews, 
which started up on his approach. 

“It’s all right, dad, don’t be dicky, it’s only me,” said Sybil, 
and the Rector heaved a sigh of relief. 

“ Did I see you go into the vestry just now?” he asked. 

“No, I came in this minute while you were there; what is the 
matter, you look—anyhow—have you—have you seen anything?” 

“ Nothing that I could swear to,” returned the Rector in a 
guarded manner. 

“ But you thought you did?” said Sybil eagerly. “Oh, dad, 
tell me all about it, do.” 

“Tt was imagination, I am convinced it was imagination; our 
eyes play odd tricks with us in the dusk, but I thought I saw 
something gray flit into the vestry, and—and I concluded it must 
be you.” 

“ Humph,” murmured Sybil reflectively, “our friend is be- 
ginning to materialize itself then. Dad,” she went on with a 
' sudden change of tone, “have you been looking at those docu- 
ments? ” 
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“Yes, and I can make nothing of them; they are written in 
the old style Latin, which I am not sufficiently expert to under- 
stand.” 

“ Oh, what a jolly nuisance. I wish we could get hold of an 
expert. Don’t wait for me, dad, if you want to go, I—I came here 
to—” she paused and laughed a little to herself. 

“T shall not leave you here, Sybil,” remarked the Rector 
with unusual firmness. “It will do you no good to sit mooning 
here in the dark, come home with me at once.” And the un- 
expectedness of his manner so impressed Sybil that she obeyed. 

Next Sunday, the Rector of Marshley preached a sermon that 
somewhat astonished his hearers, as varying from the customary 
lines of his discourse. He dwelt upon the supernatural influences 
which surround the human race, he touched upon the gossamer- 
like texture of the veil which divides the spiritual from the natural 
world, and wound up by exhorting the congregation to cultivate 
the spiritual side of their nature, and not to scoff at the existence 
of mysteries which they could not understand. He spoke well 
and eloquently, his dreamy eyes alight, and Sybil listened with a 
proprietary glow at her heart. 

“It seemed to me, James,” remarked Mrs. Broughton, as she 
carved cold beef at the early dinner, “ that there was a decidedly 
Popish tone about your sermon this morning, and what wasn’t 
Popish was nonsensical. Thin veils indeed, I suppose you were 
thinking of your beloved ghosts, but I don’t consider that it is the 
right thing for the Rector of a parish to encourage his parish- 
ioners in all that sort of thing.” 

“T regret that my sermon did not please you, my dear,” re- 
turned the Rector mildly, “ but I was not aware it had a Romish 
tendency, and I cannot recall any mention of ghosts.” 

“T thought the sermon was top hole, dad,” put in Sybil vehe- 
mently, “ but I expect mummie,” she went on turning to her mother 
with an ingratiating smile, “it was just a tiny wee bit over your 
head, and that was what made you think dad was talking through 
his hat.” ) 

“T consider myself capable of understanding any of your 
father’s sermons, and I cannot conceive where you get your extra- 
ordinary expressions. James, I should be obliged for the horse 
radish sauce.” 
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IV. 


One morning, about a week before Christmas, Mrs. Broughton 
came into her husband’s study with an open letter in her hand. 
“ Sir Guy Darrell wants to come over and see the church, so I have 
asked him to lunch to-morrow.” 

The Rector looked up blankly from his paper. ‘ Who is Sir 
Guy Darrell, and why should he be invited to lunch? ” 

“ Really, James,” said his wife briskly, “you grow more 
mooney every day, and Sybil is as bad. I went to look for her 
just now, and she said she had been in the church, and when I asked 
her what for, said she wanted to think there. Think! I never 
heard such rubbish in my life. Why don’t you lower your blinds, 
James, the sun will spoil the carpet, and it really is quite sunny 
to-day.” 

“Yes, my dear, certainly, as you like, but—er—when are 
we coming to Sir Guy?” 

“ Oh, I am coming to him if you give me time. What was I 
saying? Oh, yes, he is stopping with the Frasers, and she wrote 
and asked if he might come. It appears some of his ancestors 
used to live here or somewhere in the neighborhood, and he wants 
to look up something’ in the registers; he is writing a book or 
something of the sort. I want to be civil to the Frasers, so I asked 
him to lunch, and look at things leisurely. He is young, ap- 
parently, and well off, and—” she paused and played with the tassel 
of the blind. | 

“You thought he sounded eligible for Sybil,’ put in the 
Rector with unusual perspicacity where his wife was concerned. 
“ Well, well, my little maid must choose for herself if she marries.” 

“TI do not think you need be at all alarmed on that score,” 
remarked Mrs. Broughton, with dignity as she walked to the door. 
“ Sybil is not in the least likely to allow herself to be guided 
in the matter, even by you.” And with that parting shot, aimed 
in return for his having fathomed the motives of her unwonted 
civility to a stranger, she disappeared. 

But it failed in its effect, for one idea was filling the Rector’s 
mind to the exclusion of everything else. Sir Guy might be able 
to throw some light on the meaning of the old Latin documents, 
and it was on this account, and not as a possible suitor for Sybil; 
that he was prepared to-accord him a welcome: ‘The same idea 
had occurred to his daughter, and as soon as her mother had told 
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her of the expected visitor, she went to communicate it to the 
Rector. 

“ This man, dad, mother has told you I suppose? She seems 
quite keen perky about it, heaven knows why. He may under- 
stand old Latin, he is a Roman Catholic you know.” 

The Rector looked at her in surprise. ‘ A Roman Catholic!” 
he echoed. “How do you know? Your mother said nothing 
about it; is she aware of the fact?” 

“ Oh, probably not; she would not be so keen about him if she 
were, but it’s true. Dick Fraser was telling me about him when 
we were playing golf on Thursday. His family, Sir Guy’s I mean, 
have always been Romans, and he is related somehow to the people 
whom Marshley Court belonged to centuries ago; not this present 
lot. He goes in for archeology and ancient legends, and all that 
sort of thing, so these old documents will be nuts to him.” 

“T am quite sure that your mother does not realize that the 
young man is a Romanist,” said the Rector, his interest in the 
documents momentarily banished by this new element in the case. 
“In fact—she—er—well, I gathered so from her remarks.” 

“Oh, what does it matter? If he can tell us what we want 
to know he may be a Mohammedan for all I care; we have no other 
use for him you know. Now hurry up with your letters, and we 
will go down to the links for an hour before lunch.” 

Mrs. Broughton had received the news of her expected guest’s 
religion—carefully broken to her by her husband—with unusual 
resignation, remarking that as the poor fellow was born in error, 
he was really not so much to blame, and on his arrival the fol- 
lowing day, she greeted him with unwonted cordiality. He was a 
tall, well-built man of thirty-one or two, clean shaven, with a pair 
of observant blue eyes, which allowed nothing to escape them, and 
a firmly-cut mouth and chin. There was a virile magnetism about 
him, which immediately attracted the Rector, and Sybil, mentally 
comparing him with Dick Fraser and her other male acquaintances 
in the neighborhood, decided that the comparison was not to their 
advantage. The conversation at luncheon turned upon archeology 
and the interest inseparable from ancient buildings, and when the 
coffee had made its appearance, the Rector suggested an adjourn- 
ment to the church. Sybil cast a beseeching look at him, and he 
smiled back at her in a comprehending manner. 

“You had better come with us. She is very keen about all this 
sort of thing,” he added turning to his guest. 
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Guy Darrell’s eyes rested searchingly on the bright expressive 
face opposite to him. “ Really,” he remarked, “I should like 
to enlist your services, Miss Broughton. I am sure you could put 
me up to a lot about this place.” 

“T will tell you all I know,” returned Sybil, “and I expect,” 
with a significant side glance at her father, “that you will be able 
to enlighten us on one or two points.” 

Mrs. Broughton refused to accompany them to the church, but 
watched them with some complacency as they walked to the gate. 
“It was rather smart of James to suggest that Sybil should go 
too; I should not have credited him with so much sense. As for 
the man’s religion, it’s a pity of course, but I daresay he is not 
very set on it. It seems the fashion with Romanists to be a 
little lax nowadays, and as the son-in-law of a Rector he would 
naturally realize that he must give it up.” 

Meanwhile the unconscious object of her thought was waxing 
enthusiastic over the beauty of the old Norman edifice, and the 
exquisite carving of the oaken pulpit. 

“Can you read old Latin?” inquired the Rector as he led 
the way through the low narrow door into the vestry. 

“ Well, yes, to a certain extent,” answered Guy. “I have been 
obliged to make a special study of it on account ofi—” He paused 
leaving his sentence unfinished. “ Surely, he exclaimed, “ that is 
a very old specimen of stained glass in that window. I see the de 
Héron’s crest?” 

The Rector started. ‘“‘ De Héron, why that was the name in 
the—” 

“Who are the de Hérons, Sir Guy?” broke in Sybil eagerly, 
her eyes fixed on the heron in the stained glass above her, a relic 
of very ancient times. 

“ The people who owned Marshley Court before the Reforma- 
tion. They were connected with my ancestors, and Sir Fulke, 
I believe, was buried in a side chapel of this church. Have you 
ever found any traces of his tomb?” he went on turning to the 
Rector. 

“No, I had no idea of it,” he murmured. He felt, though 
he could not have explained why, that he was on the brink of an 
important discovery, and the invisible presence seemed at the 
moment nearer to him than usual. He glanced at Sybil, and 
noticed that she, too, seemed curiously moved; her cheeks had lost 
their color, and her eyes were shining. 
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“Come and look at these documents,” he said hurriedly, and 
after a little search he produced the one in which the name of Sir 
Fulke figured so prominently, and handed it to Guy. For a few 
moments he studied it in silence. Sybil gave a little shiver, and 
creeping closer to her father laid her fingers on his arm. The 
mysterious influence was weighing upon her as it had never done 
before, and she felt as if she were surrounded by unseen witnesses. 
She stared nervously when Sir Guy spoke. 

“ This is apparently,” he said, “a deed of gift of a consider- 
able sum of money left by Sir Fulke de Héron in perpetuity to this 
church, in order that Masses might be said for the repose of his 
soul and those of his descendants.” 

“ And ever since the Reformation,” put in Sybil quickly, “ there 
have been no Masses said for him here,” 

“Precisely, the Reformation robbed him and his descendants 
of them, and the money thus bequeathed has gone into the pockets 
of Anglican—” He stopped short and laughed in an apologetic 
fashion. “I beg pardon,” he added, “I—er—I did not realize 
what I was saying, but it is a subject upon which I have always 
felt very strongly ; it—it seems so beastly unfair, don’t you know.” 

“It does,” returned the Rector slowly. “ Now that you have 
mentioned it, it does seem most unfair.” He returned the docu- 
ment to its place in silence, while Sybil watched him earnestly, but 
made no further comment. They left the church in silence, and 
when they reached the lych gate, the Rector paused and faced his 
companion. 

“Is there no way,” he began, “it sounds an unbusiness-like 
proposition, but then as my wife would tell you, I am not a business 
man—is there no way in which restitution could be made? For 
instance, could not the money be restored to Sir Fulke’s descendants, 
to be made use of as they consider fit?” 

Guy shook his head. “ The family is extinct, has been for 
over a hundred years, and even so, his living descendants would 
have no claim on the money. It was left as a foundation of 
Masses, you see, for the dead, and the only way in which restitu- 
tion could be made to them would be by having the Masses said, 
which is now—er—not exactly feasible. I am awfully sorry to 
have upset you,” he added, struck by the ashy grayness of the 
Rector’s face, “and if it is any comfort to you, I can assure you 
that this is by no means an isolated case. There are a large 
number of old churches throughout England endowed by Catholics, 
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and containing similar deeds to this one of Sir Fulke’s, You have 
appropriated our cathedrals and our churches, and also—though 1 
really believe that a good many of you do not realize it—our 
money too.” 

The Rector sighed. “ You are right,” he said; “I at any rate, 
had not realized it, and I am obliged to you for opening my eyes.” 

“Do you think they know?” asked Sybil, suddenly as they 
reached the Rectory. 

Her father had gone in, and she and Guy were standing 
together in the porch. 

“ They ?—who?” asked Guy with a smile. He was feeling 
rather compunictious for the evident distress he had caused to both 
father and daughter, and would have liked to bring back the laughter 
to the girl’s troubled eyes. 

“ Why the dead; do they know that the Masses haven’t been 
said. for. them, and could they—is it possible, do you think, that they 
might return to find out?” 

“Well, they would know probably, because they might be 
detained in Purgatory until the Masses had been said for their 
release; that would certainly rub in the knowledge pretty sharply. 
As for their returning—well, of course, the general idea is that 
the dead do not return, but my views on the subject are rather 
peculiar ones, so perhaps I had better keep them to myself.” 

“But so are mine,” returned Sybil promptly. And then, 
urged on by some undefinable impulse, she told him of the invisible 
presence which had haunted herself and the Rector at all times and 
seasons, but more especially in the church and vestry. Guy listened 
in silence. They were pacing up and down the rose walk by the 
old sundial, and the last rosy glow of a stormy sunset was fading 
from the sky. 

“Do you think it really could have been Sir Fulke?” asked 
Sybil when her. story was finished. 

“ Well,” returned Guy thoughtfully, “one hears of such 
things, and in: nine cases out of ten disbelieves them, but under 
these excéptional circumstances, I personally am inclined to think 
that it may be Sir Fulke de Héron who is impressing himself so 
strongly upon you and your father, both of you being extra- 
ordinarily sensitive to supernatural influences.” 

Sybil nodded. “ Yes, we are; we always have been, and 
mother thinks it all rot.” 

“ There is this also,’ went on Guy, “neither of you knew 
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the story, you had no idea that money had been left for a founda- 
tion of Masses, so there was no suggestion at work.” 

“No, that notion never entered our heads. All we knew 
was that somebody wanted us to do something, and father has felt 
it more frequently, and I fancy more strongly, than I have, and 
that—” 

“ Sybil, bring Sir Guy in to tea,” called Mrs. Broughton 
from the drawing-room window, and it was with the feeling of 
being fast friends instead of merely the acquaintances of a day 
that Guy Darrell and the Rector’s daughter entered the house. 

Dinner that evening was a very silent function. James 
Broughton was wrapped in a brown study, from which not even 
the gibes of his wife could rouse him, and Sybil contributed but 
little to the conversation, which gradually became a monologue 
delivered by Mrs. Broughton in praise of their late visitor. Later 
on Sybil made her escape from the drawing-room and 
joined the Rector in his study, where he had retired on the plea 
of preparing his sermon. He was seated at his writing table, 
with his face buried in his hands, and she stood behind him with 
her arm on his shoulder. 

“ What are you going to do about it, dad?” 

He raised his face, and she noticed how white and drawn 
it looked under the electric light. “God knows!” he answered, 
“that is what I have been thinking of ever since that young man 
left us—what am I to do?” It was a question to which Sybil 
could make no satisfactory reply. 

“T don’t see what you can do,” she said at last. “ Unless, of 
course—oh, but that would be impossible.” 

“ What do you mean, Sybil? If you have ideas on the subject 
at all, I must beg you to communicate them to me.” 

“ Well, dad, what I thought was that you might ask some 
Roman Catholic priest to say a certain number of Masses for 
Sir Fulke’s soul, as that is apparently what he wants, and then he 
might leave us alone, but I suppose as a Rector of the Church of 
England you could hardly do that. Besides you couldn’t tell the 
priest you were haunted, he would think you were dotty, and—no, 
I don’t see what you can do unless,” she paused and her eyes 
lit up. 

“ Well, unless, go on Sybil,” put in the Rector sharply. 

“ Well, unless you resigned your living, and became a Roman 
yourself—there! that’s what I meant, you would have it. Then 
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you could devote part of your income to having Masses said for 
the de Hérons, and it is the only way I can see in which you could 
make a real restitution.” 

The Rector looked at her with a dazed expression in his 
dreamy eyes. “‘ Sybil, have you entirely taken leave of your senses? 
I, the Rector of Marshley, become a Roman Catholic! What— 
what—” he stopped short, and his daughter finished his sentence 
for him. 

“What would mother say? Yes, I know, that is where the 
greatest difficulty would come in, and there she is calling me now, 
I must run.” She left him, and the Rector, after glancing un- 
certainly at the blank sheets of sermon paper before him, sighed 
heavily and let his face fall again into his hands. 


V. 


“ There has been quite an excitement in our part of the world 
lately,” remarked Dick Fraser. ‘“ What will you drink, Darrell, 
whiskey and soda?” 

“Thanks. And the excitement is?” 

It was a warm night in June and Dick Fraser and Guy 
Darrell were dining together at the Trocadéro, the latter having 
recently returned from Italy. 

“ Well, you would never guess it, though you have met the 
parties concerned. Do you remember that mooney old Rector 
with a pretty daughter and an overpowering better half? You 
lunched with them I believe when you were with us in the autumn.” 

The somewhat-bored expression on Guy’s features was imme- 
diately replaced by one of keen interest. “ Yes, rather, I remem- 
ber them all quite well. What have they done?” 

“ Well, the Rector has unfrocked himself, or whatever you call 
it. Resigned his living, and a jolly fat one it was too, refused to 
accept another, and has gone to live abroad somewhere. In some 
fusty old Belgian town I fancy, at least he and Sybil have, the 
Rectoress I am told refused to accompany them, so there is a 
parting of the ways.” 

“ But why?” asked Guy eagerly. “ What made him do it?” 

“ That is what everybody is asking. There is a rumor going 
about that the Rectory was haunted, but of course that is all bun- 
kum. Anyway he and Sybil have taken some crotchet into their 
heads and sloped, and it’s a great pity as far as she is concerned.” 
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“Do you know where they have gone?” inquired Guy. He 
had already solved the word of the enigma in a manner which 
gave him the keenest satisfaction. “He was a white mati after 
all, that dreamy old parson,” he reflected, “ but it is I who am 
responsible for his uprooting! I wonder whether his daughter 
blames me.” 

“T can’t remember the name of the place,” returned Dick. 
“ What do you want to know for?” 

“Qh, idle curiosity,” said Guy lightly. “Why Belgium? 
He has not become a Catholic, I suppose?” 

Dick stared at him across the little table. “ Why in the world 
should he? I never heard he had any leanings that way. Didn't 
go in for fal lals in his services or anything of that kind, and yet— 
Jove! it never occurred to me, perhaps that is the real explanation 
of the matter. And Sybil, too,” he went on, with a disturbed look 
on his boyish face, “ she was a jolly little girl, but of course if that 
is the case—” He paused, and began absently to trace a pattern 
on the cloth with the prongs of a fork. “Oh, it was only an idea 
of mine,” remarked Guy carelessly. “I daresay there is nothing 


in it, but he must have been impelled by some very strong motive. 
Well, Fraser, I must be off now. I promised the mater I would 
call for her at ten, and take her to this affair at Devonshire House.” 

Guy Darrell hailed a taxi, and was driven swiftly through the 
brilliantly-lighted London streets, but his mental vision saw once 
more the ray of winter sunshine which had lit up the crest of the 
de Hérons one November afternoon. 








AN APPEAL. 


BY ELEANOR DOWNING. 


MEN of to-day, whose footsteps echoing 
Pass down the aisles of time with hollow tread, 
You who build upward, but whose voices ring 
With mocking mirthlessness, what Hope hath fled 
Down vistaed years and left you sorrowing, 
Left you no dreams to dream, no songs to sing, 
No eyes to wonder with, or souls to dread? 


Turn ye aside a moment; have ye thought 

That those who have possessed the earth ’ere us, 
A thousand generations that have fought 

With fevered breath that ye might conquer thus,— 
Do ye not know that they have reared and wrought 
With that before them which your hands have sought 

To desecrate, the Vision Luminous? 


There was a time when pierceless mystery 

Lapt earth in its embrace, when stream and clod, 
And the vast mountains and the wailing sea 

Were strange and wonderful, and only God 
Was known and near, and His eternity, 
Enfolding time and space, wrapt tranquilly 

The borders of the narrow paths men trod. 


That was the time when rose the Gothic spire 
To slender-shafted glory, when the earth 

Thrilled with the melody of Dante’s lyre; 
When all the dream and wonder leaping forth 

In aspiration, touched with sacred fire, 

Burst from Aquinas’ lips, and rising higher 
Kindled the Heavens with its holy mirth. 


But you are sad, you Toilers of to-day, 
You that cry out, “Behold the ceaseless stream 
Of the earth’s progress bears us on its way; 
Gone is the vision, banished is the gleam, 
For we have found that earth is common clay.” 
Say, have you aught to show as fair as they, 
Or found one truth more real than was their dream? 
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Yea, brethren, your eyes are full of care, 

Your shoulders bowed with labor, and your brow 
Bent earthward. Is it then so fair, 

The brown dull earth ye lift with spade and plough? 
So sweet the rhythmic measure of the share 
That ye must needs forget the heavens wear 

A state more kingly than the clods below? 


There was a time when man was king or clown; 
When some lay fasting in the solitude 

Of sandy wastes, and some for earth’s renown 
Emperilled hope, and yet in brotherhood 

Might all clasp hands, because they bowed them down, 

Helmet, and tonsured head, and royal crown, 
In worship of a Higher Kinglihood. 


That was the time when men were glad and strong, 
When all their hearts leapt forth to ban or bless, 

When love and wrath burnt red, and like a song 
Their worship sanctified the wilderness; 

Yet were both king and serf, the weak or strong, 

Quick to confess the measure of their wrong, 
Because they owned their common sinfulness. 


But you who lift a puzzle-strainéd brow, 

Who know not if the sky be gray or blue, 
You who forgive because you say you know 

Virtue nor vice, nor falseness from the true, 
You who would say, “ Because we know not, lo, 
There is nor sin nor wickedness below ”— 

Can you forgive as they who sinned and knew? 





Mourners with haggard eyes and garb of gray, 
Dust on your heads and dust beneath your feet, 
You who despise the world of yesterday, 
You who go wailing for to-day’s defeat, 
Have you, with grieving, done as much as they, 
Who, looking down, have found that earth was gay, 
And looking up have found the heavens sweet? 





Ah! ye that say, “ Behold a newer light 
Hath risen o’er the earth, a keener sword 

Of truth and love hath pierced the veil of night 
And showed us Man to be the Living Word 
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Whom all might worship,” have you guessed aright 
Man’s exaltation to what lofty height 
By him who saith, “I love thee in the Lord?” 


Ye that cry out, “The earth is full and free, 
There are no vows that bind, no laws that tame; 
Beauty and Truth, all things that breathe and be, 
Sink back into the darkness whence they came”— 
Look ye within the temple-gates and see 
A service sweeter than all liberty 
To those who tend the Lord’s fair altar-flame. 


For have your gospels, preached from east to west, 
Drowned in confusion and by Babeled tongues, 

Lifted the burden from one troubled breast, 
Or reft; as theirs, the iron-binding thongs 

That knit the soul to earth; have they but blest 

One weary heart with peace, one harm redressed 
From out the countless scoring of their “ Wrongs?” 


Say, have your promises and prophecies 

Lifted one poet, crowned one lofty brow 
With immortality, or have your skies 

Opened to yield one prophet; can you show 
A Tuscan who looked forth with quiet eyes 
And scanned earth’s mystery of mysteries, 

A Leonardo, or an Angelo? 


Then wake and rise! cast off the tainted pall 
Of your denials and your doubts, and give 

The faith withheld, the love for love; and all 
The wondrous things for which you blindly strive 

Shall be fulfilled. But rend the binding thrall, 

And like a shroud your withered creeds shall fall— 
You shall look up, and shall be glad, and live! 


They hear me not. O Lord Whose bounteousness 
Gives and forgives, and calls from out the deep, 
Wilt Thou not hear the voice of their distress 
That cries against Thee, whilst their spirits keep 
Watch in the night for Thee? O turn and bless; 
Lord, have Thou pity on their foolishness, 
And let Thy finger touch their trancéd sleep. 













TWO FLOWERS OF CARMEL. 


BY WILLIAM VOWLES. 


—o9il has been frequently said that God plants His 
}_ choicest flowers in the enclosed garden of Carmel— 
and two beautiful books recently published* brings 
a testimony of this truth very forcibly to our minds. 
God creates saints in every walk of life and in every 
age. In every phase of civilization He sets aside certain souls 
who shall serve Him with special love and fidelity. Such souls are 
the pillars of the universe; to them we may apply most aptly those 
words of Holy Scripture which say that God’s delight is to dwell 
with the children of men. Their vocation is primarily a contem- 
plative one—they first seek the kingdom of God, then having 
labored at their own sanctification and re-established in themselves 
all things in Christ, God may or may not permit the history of 
His dealings with their souls to be revealed to others. Their 
apostolate is efficacious in proportion to the ascent of the soul, and 
the greater the height to which they rise the more practical they be- 
come. St. Paul’s “ All things to all men” was only possible after 
he had been ravished to the third heaven, and the same law applies, 
though in a lesser degree, to any soul passing along the road of 
time to eternity, and wishing to help his fellow-travelers on the way. 

Our own personal sanctification will always be the measure of 
our usefulness, and the lowest degree of purity of conscience and 
progress in pure love will be more acceptable to God than all the 
zeal for souls or exterior works undertaken for the good of others. 
The sacrifice on Calvary was agreeable to God because of the 
perfect Victim; our Lady’s great prerogatives came to her through 
her sinlessness ; St. Peter’s supremacy was granted him when he had 
proved his ardent love; St. Paul’s zeal was only effective after 
he had done penance, and the good he did in the Church was 
measured by the degree of his share in the Passion of his Master. 
In the lives of all the saints we can trace the same mysterious 
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*Seur Thérése of Lisieux, the Little Flower of Jesus. Edited by Rev. T. N. 
Taylor. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, and Burns & Oates, London. Price, 
$2.00. 

The Praise of-Glory. Translated from the French by the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook. New York: Benziger Brothers, and R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., 
London. Price, $1.25 net. 
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dealing. As they advance in detachment, are freed from self 
and all things, a secret virtue goes forth from them, which draws 
souls to follow in the same paths of perfection and peace. 
The saints love silence and solitude, they “keep their strength ” 
for the Lord; they know that the noise of the world drives away 
the Holy Spirit, and therefore they shun contact with it, and hide 
their secrets from it most carefully. But God Himself takes care 
of their honor by granting favors to others through their inter- 
cession, or by placing them in such conditions in this life that there 
is near at hand a sister-soul ready to seize on any self-revelation 
or exterior sign of the intense life and silence within. 

It is unfortunately true that in many cases the lives of the 
saints have been written without the necessary reticence and dis- 
cernment; the accessories of sanctity have been made its distinctive 
marks, and the dangerous path of visions, ecstasies, and miracles 
put forward as the reason of holiness rather than its unusual 
expression. To-day we have fallen to the other extreme: in re- 
acting against the exaggeration of the past, authors of saints’ lives 
are inclined to fill their volumes with too much erudition, treat- 
ing us to long discourses on hysteria, psychology, philosophy, and 
history; while not going to the lengths of another school of hagio- 
logical writers, aptly called “ dénicheurs de saints,’ who eliminate 
the supernatural whenever they meet with it, these do, however, 
throw a certain distrust over the miraculous occurrences which 
frequently take place in the lives of God’s elect. On the one hand, 
the more human qualities of the saints are thrown into the back- 
ground, and on the other, divine grace is minimized and brought 
to the level of a natural life. Is it not the fusion of the strong 
nature with the transforming power of God’s love that makes a 
saint? God creates the strong will, the ardent temperament, the 
bright intelligence, and vivid imagination, and then unifies them 
by the gift of reason guided by faith and love. 

What stronger proof could we ask of this union of natural 
faculties and supernatural graces which makes the saint, than in 
the lives of the two Carmelite nuns, one known already through- 
out the Christian world as “ The Little Flower of Jesus,” the other 
that of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, whose vocation she her- 
self summed up in a name gathered from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians, “‘ Praise of Glory?” They are both peculiarly 
beautiful examples of lives of the most intense spirituality allied 
to the soundest common sense. The miraculous has a very small 
part in the story of their souls, and commences chiefly after their 
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death. They are essentially “ modern ” in their appeal, possessing 
the mentality of our day; without having passed through the 
“schools ” or absorbed any artificial culture, they were endowed 
with what is far better—a keen and quick intelligence, doubled 
by a will-power and logical sense which made them understand from 
very early years‘that Christianity is not a creed for dreamers or 
system makers, but one where logical consequences must follow the 
accepted faith. 

It is as though they had known that sentence of their spiritual 
father, St. John of the Cross: “God is—that suffices,” and had 
acted throughout their brief span of life in strict compliance with 
it. Their “modern” touch is seen in the “divine discontent ” 
and world weariness which both experienced early in life, not indeed 
that weariness which seeks repose, but that of the Christian long- 
ing for transfiguration in a higher and more intense life and light. 
Both were highly strung, sensitive children, with immense capa- 
bilities in any direction; both were born into pious homes, and were 
surrounded in youth by loving and serious influences. The Hand 
of God was upon them from the beginning, and His sanctifying 
grace was given to each with a generosity that clearly indicates 
a special predestination. Although they were assured by their 
confessors that they had never lost their baptismal innocence, yet 
in the life of each there is a special time from which they date their 
“ conversion.” 

Sister Teresa speaks of “a miracle on a small scale” which 
was needed to give her strength of character all at once, and tells 
us that God worked this long-desired miracle on Christmas Day, 
1886, when she was nearly fourteen years old. This miracle was 
the grace of overcoming an extreme sensitiveness, and withdrawing 
her from those childish failings and innocent pleasures of which she 
had been trying to cure herself since the age of four and a half. 
“ Since this day of grace,” she writes, “a spirit of self-forgetfulness 
took possession of me, and from that time I was perfectly happy.” 
This grace also kindled in her heart a burning zeal to save souls; 
this consuming desire “to snatch sinners from the everlasting 
flames of hell” was confirmed by the sudden repentance on the 
scaffold of a notorious criminal, for whose conversion she had 
specially prayed. 

Sister Elizabeth dates her “ conversion” from the time of her 
first confession. The strong will power which is such a character- 
istic of her whole life, already shows itself at this time; she 
made a resolve to control her fiery temper, and to hold well in 
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hand her impulsive nature. By the time of her First Communion 
the victory was won. Henceforth a visible change was noticeable: 
no movement of impatience was ever seen in her. 

The Bridegroom had set aside these two souls for Himself, 
and both received a vocation to the cloister in early childhood. 
Sister Teresa writes of Carmel as the desert where God wished her 
to hide, and adds that she felt it with the certainty of a divine 
call. Although she was only about nine years old, she confided 
her secret to one of her sisters, and eventually to the Mother 
Prioress of a Carmelite convent, where another of her sisters 
was a nun. Both believed in her vocation, but she was told that 
postulants were not received before the age of sixteen, and the 
Little Flower had many a trial to go through before blossoming 
on the summit of Carmel. 

Sister Elizabeth had said, when a child of seven, “I shall 
be a nun! I will be a nun!” but it was seven years later that she 
received the grace of a definite “ call,” and heard the word Carmel 
pronounced within her soul one day after Holy Communion. Six 
more years were to be spent in weary waiting before her one desire 
to be hidden behind the grille was realized. 

Such mysterious dealings of Providence with chosen souls 
when in extreme youth is not rare in the lives of the saints. More 
exceptional is the clear perception of the spiritual way by which 
each of these souls was led towards perfection; strongly attracted, 
fascinated from their earliest years by the love of God, Sister 
Teresa was to attain to it by the path of “ spiritual childhood,” 
and Sister Elizabeth by that of “interior recollection.” Neither 
of these souls understood half measures. Their minds made up, no 
reasonable sacrifice was thought too difficult. To become saints 
was the end in view. Sister Teresa, being, as she said, “too tiny 
to climb the steep stairway of perfection,” wished to find “ a Jitile 
way, very short and very straight, a little way that is wholly new.” 
This was the path of “spiritual childhood.” As in this age of 
inventions people do not trouble to climb the stairs, but use lifts 
instead, so she would try to find a lift by which she might be 
raised unto God, and thus realize the desire of her heart in spite 
of her littleness. She discovered what she sought in the two 
texts, ‘‘ Whosoever is a little one, let him come to Me” (Prov. 

ix. 4), and “ You shall be carried at the breasts and upon the knees; 
....as one whom the mother caresseth, so will I comfort you” (Is. 
Ixvi. 12, 13). Here was the light she wanted—the arms of Jesus 
would be the lift to raise her up to heaven; and to get there she 
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need not grow up; on the contrary, she must remain little, she 
must become still less. Her way would be the way of a child’s 
love, proved by never allowing any little chance of sacrifice to 
escape, making profit out of the smallest actions, and never allowing 
a word or a look to escape without casting them as flowers at the 
feet of Jesus. 

We can trace back to the day of Sister Elizabeth’s First 
Communion, the awakening of her soul to the special way which 
would lead her to sanctity. She was reminded that according to 
the meaning of her name, she was the happy little “‘ House of God.” 
She seized hold of this idea as though it were an inspiration from 
heaven, and when at a later time she was told that she would 
never be heroic until the time when she would be “ completely 
recollected” in herself, she turned to this interior solitude and 
silence, as though drawn there by the action of the Holy Spirit. 
In the depths of her soul she remained in continuous adoration of 
the Blessed Trinity; there it was she found Christ to be her peace, 
and dwelt with Him “ in the invincible fortress of holy recollection.” 

Both these chosen souls furthered the work of grace in their 
souls by the unflagging practice of the most entire self-renuncia- 
tion. The war they waged against the senses, the first impulses 
of nature and every tendency to fall into the commonplace, or 
to be influenced by the promptings of self and its sensibilities, 
was continued relentlessly; both knew that the path to sanctity 
lay through suffering, and consciously they chose it, and never 
turned aside; rather were they spellbound by its charms and in- 
flamed with desire for it. Saintliness of this stamp in such young 
children might easily lead to over-seriousness, but both retained 
great natural liveliness of character, and were singularly endowed 
with that rarest of gifts—personal charm. Their love and devotion 
to their families is deepened and strengthened in proportion to the 
advance they make along the path of perfection. 

Sister Teresa’s devotion to the young martyr, Théophane 
Vénard, was mainly inspired by his tender love of his own family. 
“T, too, love my family with a tender love; I fail to understand 
those saints who do not share my feelings.” These words were 
said by her to her own sisters shortly before her death. Sister 
Elizabeth’s letters to her mother and sister show us the same intense 
love for kith and kin—indeed it would be impossible to find two 
more striking examples of the power of religion to spiritualize 
and to intensify all that is best in the human heart than in the 
case of these holy nuns. To go still further, we would add that 
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neither of them would have attained their perfect development 
outside the cloister, either in the affections or in the intelligence. 
The school of perfection to which they were drawn by grace taught 
them not only the love of God, but in learning to love Him, they 
found as well the full life of the soul, and that also of the heart 
and mind. 

Both would have been remarkable women in any walk of life; 
it would be difficult to discover two finer types of all-round develop- 
ment than these “flowers of Carmel.” Their natural gifts were 
far beyond the average. I have already mentioned the force of 
will, so strong in each; in intelligence they are the worthy daughters 
of St. Teresa; both wrote faultless French, and possessed a liter- 
ary style which is as rare as it is beautiful. Both were blessed 
with that rarest of gifts—the creative faculty, doubled by a vivid 
imagination. Their descriptions of nature, more especially of 
flowers and of the sea, are of real poetic worth. Both were 
inspired poets, their verse being full of ardor and expression. 
Sister Teresa excelled in painting, while Sister Elizabeth was a 
musician, with a genius for interpreting the great masters. Sanc- 
tity no doubt is an effect of indwelling grace faithfully preserved 
in the soul, but God surrounds the soul with those natural facul- 
ties upon which He intends to build up the spiritual edifice, and 
although in certain cases He leads His saints by the path of 
ignorance, so that the infused knowledge of the Holy Spirit may be 
more clearly manifested, yet the more normal road would be that 
by which He led our two Carmelites. Here indeed is the practice 
of virtue in a heroic degree, but without any semblance of the 
extraordinary; here is the strong faith which removes every ob- 
stacle and wins answer to prayer. The miraculous is mainly to 
be found in the accounts of favors obtained through their inter- 
cession after death, yet there are incidents enough to show the 
special guiding of Providence in their lives. 

Sister Teresa’s autobiography is a mine of mystic theology— 
none the less deep on account of its apparent simplicity. She quotes 
largely both from the Old and the New Testament, giving the texts 
a vividness of meaning and a depth of interpretation which makes 
the book the delight of the learned as well as the unlearned. From 
this point of view Sister Elizabeth is also truly remarkable. 
She based her spirituality on what she learnt from the Epistles 
of St. Paul, whose spirit and teaching she had absorbed to a 

degree rarely to be found outside the ranks of professed 
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theologians. Her piety, as well as that of Sister Teresa, was es- 
sentially scriptural, and in this again they strike a modern note. As 
their interior life became more intense, we can see the gradual 
abandoning of all helps to devotion excepting the Holy Scriptures 
and the Divine Liturgy. As they advanced along the road of per- 
fection, these virile souls seemed to stand more and more detached 
from every earthly succor, so that at last their whole life was one 
_long prayer of “loving regard;” nourished as they were upon the 
whole truth, living hour by hour in closest communion with the 
Sacred Humanity, no wonder their faith and love grew to the ex- 
treme limit possible in human existence. But a love and faith of this 
calibre implies much suffering in attaining, and still greater suffer- 
ing in retaining. Neither was spared her full share of the cross. 

It was an early desire of both to resemble the Divine Model 
in everything; they did not think of suffering as a necessary 
affliction to be borne with resignation, or for the sake of gaining 
merit, but as the most enviable favor the Master could bestow. 
This insatiable longing for suffering has been the characteristic of 
many saints, and “ predestinated to be conformed to Christ,” they 
knew Him through the “ fellowship of His sufferings.” Spiritual 
trials, and finally physical pain in its acutest form, was the lot of 
“The Little Flower” and “ Praise of Glory.” Both suffered 
serenely and courageously ; without temerity and confiding in God’s 
love, they advanced rapidly towards the goal. The story of the 
last few months of the earthly exile of these victims of love 
is amongst the most wonderful testimonies of the power of the soul 
over suffering, of mind over matter, of grace over nature. Sister 
Teresa had said a few days before her death, “ the death of love 
which I desire is that of Jesus upon the cross ;” and when the cup of 
suffering was full to overflowing, and so intense that it seemed 
impossible to suffer more, she exclaimed, “I can only explain 
it by my extreme desire to save souls;’ and then, “ Yes, all that 
I have written about my thirst for suffering is really true! I do 
not regret having surrendered myself to love.” Her last words 
were: “I do not wish to suffer less,” then, looking at her crucifix, 
“Oh, I love Him! My God, I love Thee!” 

When Sister Elizabeth confided her desire of suffering to a 
Dominican Father whose influence had helped to shape her soul in 
the way of interior recollection, he told her not to limit herself 
to that, but to yield herself in all simplicity to God, leaving 
Him free to act in any way He chose. This was the signal for a 
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still swifter ascension of her whole being towards God. She was 
enduring a terrible physical agony, and was yet able to say, “I feel 
love standing beside me as though it were a living being! It says 
to me: ‘I wish to love in thy companionship; therefore I desire 
thee to suffer without thinking that thou art suffering, submitting 
thyself to my action upon thee,’ ” and when her tortures increased, 
“God is a consuming fire, He is acting upon me.” Her soul 
seemed completely master of her physical state, and the few words 
she was still able to utter gave abundant evidence of her deep 
interior concentration on God. ‘Those who surrounded her were 
reminded of the choice she had made of dying in the abandonment 
of Calvary rather than in an ecstasy—“ not on account of its 
merit, but that I might glorify and resemble Him...... I depart in 
pure faith, and prefer it, for I resemble my Master more closely, 
and it is more real.” Such were her sentiments on the eve of 
death. Just before entering the great silence, the foretaste of which 
she had so loved in Carmel, she murmured the words “I am 
going to light, to love, to life!’ With a radiant expression of 
ecstasy rather than agony, the little “ Praise of Glory ” left this 
earth. She had said, “I shall hardly have reached the threshold 
of Paradise when I shall rush there like a little rocket, for a 
‘Praise of Glory’ can have no other place to all eternity.” There 
was no sorrow round the graves of these innocent victims; the pain 
of sacrifice gave way to a feeling of great hope and divine peace. 
Their mission had barely begun—both had spoken prophetically 
of what would be their vocation in heaven. Sister Teresa 
had concluded her autobiography with the following prayer: 
“T entreat Thee to let Thy Divine Eyes rest upon a vast uumber of 
little souls; I entreat Thee to choose, in this world, a legion 
of little victims of Thy love.” Her work would be to teach her 
little way to little souls, and when asked what that way was, she 
answered, “It is the way of trust and of absolute self-surrender.” 
Sister Elizabeth writes to one of her friends that the special 
grace of her little sister of Lisieux is “to dilate souls, to in- 
spire them with love, confidence, and self-surrender.” That she is 
exerting this secret power is well known to those who are au cou- 
rant of the numberless miracles and graces she has obtained from 
God for those who invoke her. She is indeed true to her promise, 
“ T will spend my heaven in doing good on earth,” and “ the shower 
of roses’ which she said she would let fall upon the earth is fast 
becoming a mighty torrent of flowers strewn over the whole earth. 
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The Process for her Beatification has begun, and the cause is likely 
to make rapid progress towards Canonization. 

The “ Little Flower” died in 1897, and “ Praise of Glory ” 
in 1906. She too has already given ample proof of the mission she 
declared she would fulfill from heaven. “TI believe that in heaven 
my mission will be to draw souls to interior recollection by helping 
them to go out of self, and to adhere to God by a simple and loving 
impulse; to keep them in that profound inner silence which allows 
God to imprint Himself upon souls, and to transform them into 
Himself.” This is the vocation of her who said, “I have found 
heaven on earth, since heaven is God, and God is in my soul.” 
From all parts of the world we hear of many exterior signs con- 
firming her work in souls. Her glory already shines with a clear 
steady lustre, and many owe their divine awakening to her influence. 
By the light shed by this little lamp many have found the “ gift 
of God,” and found also the grace of initiation into a deeper interior 
life of communion with her “ Three,” her ‘ Almighty Counsellor ” 
as she called the Three Divine Persons. This power over souls, this 
leading from self and all that is human to the life that “ makes all 
things new,” to the life of adoration in spirit and in truth, is indeed 
a mark revealing great sanctity. Many already kneel secretly be- 
side her tomb, begging her to win for them some of those great 
blessings she herself received in her lifetime. 

Thus do these two chosen souls bear witness to the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost in us; to the divine life in the creature; to the 
reality of the spiritual regeneration of humanity. The exquisite 
simplicity and sincerity of the Little Flower, her “sure way” of 
trust and complete abandonment to love, her bright nature and 
admirable intelligence, would seem to have been raised up by God 
as a special example in these modern.days of complicated culture 
and dispersed energies, to warn us away from the worldly spirit of 
the century, and to show us what supernatural as well as natural 
marvels God works in the soul wholly surrendered to His inspira- 
tion. The influence too of modern civilization is one of disintegra- 
tion, both moral and physical. There is little stability of character 
or steady motive; souls evaporate in superficial piety, and mood 
takes too frequently the place of reason. Sister Elizabeth runs 
counter to this spirit; from her earliest years she makes a bold 
stand against the first movements of nature, and stamps out with 
all the energy of her ardent temperament the sensibility inseparable 
from a delicate organization like her own. Her spirituality, like 
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that of Sister Teresa, was entirely based upon the Holy Scriptures, 
and has been aptly described as “ doctrinal.’”’ They share, too, a 
common veneration and love for the Divine Office, so that Sister 
Elizabeth could say that she did not think it possible for anyone 
to have prepared themselves with greater care for its recital than she 
did. The strength of her intellect, as well as the depth and intensity 
of her spiritual life, is marvelously revealed in the notes of her 
last retreat, in which she explains what she understood by her 
office of “ Praise of Glory.” This was the one idea of her life—to 
live already on this earth the life of praise of God’s glory as we 
shall do in heaven. For her, heaven on earth meant “ heaven in 
faith, with suffering and self-immolation” for Him she loved. 
She believed that “we should give immense joy to the Heart 
of God by imitating, in the heaven of our soul, this occupation of 
the blessed, adhering to Him by the simple contemplation which 
resembles the state of innocence in which man was created.” And 
then she asks, ‘ How can I imitate, within the heaven of my soul, 
the ceaseless work of the blessed in the heaven of glory? How 
can I maintain this constant praise, this uninterrupted adoration? ” 
She finds the answer given by St. Paul, “the father of her soul,” 
as she termed him, “ That the Father...... would grant you, ac- 
cording to the riches of His glory, to be strengthened...... unto 
the inward man. That Christ may dwell by faith in your hearts; 
that being rooted and founded in charity...... ” “To be rooted 
and founded in charity,” she exclaims, is the necessary condition 
of worthily fulfilling the office of a “Praise of Glory.” The 
soul that enters into, that dwells in “the deep things of God,” 
that consequently does all “by Him, with Him, and in Him,” 
with the purity of intention that gives it a certain resemblance 
to the one, simple Being—this soul by its every aspiration, every 
action, every movement, however commonplace, becomes more 
deeply rooted in Him it loves. Everything within it renders 
homage to the thrice-holy God ; it may be called a perpetual Sanctus, 
a perpetual “‘ Praise of Glory.” 

Such were these daughters of Saint Teresa, worthy indeed of 
their Seraphic Mother! From her they inherited their burning 
zeal and devotion to Holy Church; from her, too, their ardent. love 
and apostolate of prayer. They are teaching the modern world 
those lessons of which it stands most in need, and are bringing 
back countless souls to the paths of simplicity, faith, and pure 

love of God. 



















THE IMAGE OF OUR LADY. 


BY JANE HALL. 


’ 


exo] EIL BURKE stood outside a bookshop in Royal 
Street, New Orleans, and he had money in his 
pocket, and this he counted a singular coincidence. 
Thrusting his hands deep into his trousers pockets, 
u (es cee he rattled the silver to assure himself of its enduring 
reality, and tossed a quarter to a negro boy who was grinding out 
“Trovatore”’ on a hurdy-gurdy. Then he turned to his book- 
shop window. 

In Neil’s opinion there was but one other place in the world 
that presented so compelling an appeal to one’s pocket book, and 
that was the Quai Malaquais in Paris. On the Quai Malaquais 
and in Royal Street, the exchange of money involved in a transfer 
of ownership had always seemed to Neil a trivial farce maintained 
by callous shopkeepers in the illusion that they profited thereby. 
The idea that money could give adequate return for the possession 
of rare old books and genuine antiques was, in itself, an evidence 
of the callousness that had overgrown their souls. 

Not since the days of Paris had Neil looked into such a 
window, and having acquired some proficiency in estimating the 
character of shopkeepers by their window displays, he registered 
the impression that this shopkeeper knew his books and loved 
them. Were this the case he foresaw impending difficulties. He 
had met such shopkeepers before, and usually their hair was white, 
and they appeared from the back of the shop when you entered, 
always with a book, the thumb marking the page at which you 
interrupted, and they waited on you with a manner of patient 
interest that they did not feel. If you selected a book that was 
not thumb marked, well and good; the shopkeeper gave it into 
your possession unfeelingly, and accepted the equivalent of your 
next three dinners with equal concern. But should you hit upon an 
old worn volume, whose ragged edges and soiled leaves betokened an 
affection of many years, your accumulated savings from a month of 
fasting could not buy it. That book had become a part of him. 
It had bound itself to him by a life-long friendship, and, notwith- 

standing your disappointment, you came away refreshed with the 
memory of this fine, white-haired, old gentleman, who placed so 
high a value on friends. 


— TSE 
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Reflecting upon the problematical disposition of this shop- 
keeper, Neil’s mind had wandered from the bookshop window, but 
now returned. His eye centred on the shelf of fiction, and he felt 
the silver in his pocket leap. Monsieur, the shopkeeper, under- 
stood well the hunger of men’s minds, and had, besides, the honesty 
to give full measure for the want. The works of George Mere- 
dith occupied the shelf of fiction; and so it was that Neil knew 
the keeper of the shop. 

Had there been one book less, he reflected in after years, 
it might never have happened, and the incorrigible burden of life 
then! For it was in considering a volume of Meredith that Neil’s 
eyes wandered into a corner as yet unexplored, and fell upon a 
dusty little image of the Virgin. It was no ordinary image such 
as one may see in any shop of church supplies, but a group of 
figures composed of ‘Adam, Eve, the Virgin, and two angels 
bearing tapers. And to Neil, who usually saw in things what no 
one else saw, there was a beautiful significance in the arrangement 
of this little group. It was an intimation of the gift divine, he 
said, that had placed the Mother of God midway between the 
originators of sin and the angels. 

Neil recognized the image as a replica of the central group 
above the high altar in Notre Dame, and he knew these replicas 
were rare; he had seen but one other like it. Again it was the 
Quai Malaquais and in a bookshop window. It was not a perfect 
image either, he remembered; there had been a crack in the hem of 
the Virgin’s robe. He had tried to buy it, but the shopkeeper 
was one of those fine, white-haired, old gentlemen to whom money 
makes no appeal. He had wanted it merely because its oddness 
appealed to him, and there was idle money in his pocket. He could 
not possibly have foreseen the day, then, when he should come 
to value it above everything. 

“ Surely,” he thought, “it is by some favor of the Blessed 
Virgin that I am standing now before this bookshop window.” 
Then he glanced at Meredith and smiled. 

Neil entered the shop, and turned the pages of a magazine 
while he waited the appearance of the shopkeeper. There was 
_ time to read two complete articles before he came. 

His hair was not white; it was of that particular color of 
gray that denotes the swift passing of middle age. But in all 
other respects Neil had estimated the man. 

Neil said he wanted Meredith, but of the four novels still 
unread he had, as yet, made no choice. He fingered them all 
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reflectively. Choosing was the supreme joy in the act of book 
buying, and Neil was not in the humor to be deprived of it, but 
the man who waited had his thumb in a book. 

“ Monsieur, I advise you to take Beauchamp’s Career.” 

“ As well that as anything,” Neil replied. 

“ And would there be anything else?” 

“T should like to look at that little image of the Virgin you 
have in the window.” 

“ Certainly, monsieur, but the image is not for sale.” 

“Then why do you display it in your window?” 

“ Dieu sait, perhaps it is to attract customers like yourself.” 

While he was speaking the shopkeeper removed the image 
from the window, blew the dust from it, and handed it to Neil. 
And Neil, accepting it, wondered if his trembling hands betrayed 
his eagerness. But when he had examined it, his wonderment 
surpassed the adequacy of his native tongue. 

“ Monsieur, it is you,” he began excitedly. “It is you who 
have lived on the Quai Malaquais.” 

“May I ask how monsieur knows that?” The old man, for 
so we may call him with his hair verging on white, and the years 
heavy upon his shoulders, spoke slowly. His voice was steady and 
even; it was the sudden brightness of his eyes that belied his tone. 

“Tt is by this image that I know,” Neil answered him. “ See, 
here is the crack in the hem of the Virgin’s robe. It is not 
possible that there are two images with two such cracks. This 
image was once in a shop window on the Quai Malaquais, perhaps 
for the same reason that it is here—to attract customers like 
myself, but certain it is that I could not buy it. That was ten 
years ago. It was a mere whim that made me want it then, but 
now—now, God hear me, it is the thing I value most in this world, 
and I must have it. I will give for it what I have, but I must 
have it. You understand? I must have this image and no other.” 

“ That is impossible, monsieur.” 

“You can talk of impossibilities when it is the Blessed Lady 
herself who has brought me here, who has put this image in my 
hands. Is it you who know the ways of God?” 

“ Neither the ways of God nor the ways of men, monsieur. 
It is yourself who eludes my understanding. You come into my 
shop to buy Meredith, and suddenly you become mad about a piece 
of colored plaster. It. is—” 

“What matters your understanding?” Neil interrupted him. 
“ What matters anything except that I have searched seven years 
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out of ten for the image of Our Lady, and that now I have it in 
my hands. It is my whole happiness, this little image, and what 
is it to you—a piece of colored plaster: you have said it. Is it not 
enough that I will give for it all I have?” 

“Monsieur, all that you have could not buy it,” the shop- 
keeper answered. “It is my heritage, that little piece of plaster. 
It is that one must respect the wishes of the dead.” 

“Ts the image not the same, then, that I saw on the Quai 
Malaquais? ” 

“Tt is the same, though it was not in my shop window that 
you saw it, but my father’s. I was out in the world then, tasting 
of its pleasures. I was not young, but I had remained always 
at home, and I had still the great illusion that losing one’s head 
and flinging away one’s money constituted life. For those years I 
lost my heritage. The shop that you saw was to have been mine. 
It is mine still by the law of the heart: to love is to possess, mon- 
sieur, is it not so? I loved that little shop as a man loves his 
mistress. I knew every book, every jewel, every antique, every 
piece of bronze and ivory; they were my friends from childhood. 
Often at night I would call to mind the loveliness of some design, 
and with the memory of its beauty I slept, so that it was my first 
thought on wakening. 

“The heart has many claims, monsieur, but there comes to 
each life but one great passion. For some it is a woman, for others 
a work, for me it was my shop. Then to lose it! Dieu, it is 
much to have paid for mistaken pleasure. It is again the tragedy 
of unreason. My father did not remember my years of faithful 
service; in his anger he willed the shop to my brother’s son. 
I could not believe it. I said, ‘At the last he will see clearly, and 
he will repent of his anger.’ Monsieur, I had the great faith of love. 

“But no, it was not so. Faith had betrayed my reason. 
To me, his son, my father left the image of Our Lady. It is 
rare, as monsieur knows. There are, perhaps, not three others 
like it in the world. But it is not for that I cherish it. It is 
because I am growing old and my life is broken, and that little 
image speaks to me of the thing I loved. I yield my thoughts 
to it, and I find relief from the deep silence. Monsieur knows; 
he has the great gift of understanding. I cannot part from that 
little image. Mon Dieu! I cannot. It is my soul!” 

The old man turned from Neil abruptly. The schooling of 
the years had taught him the suppression of emotion. He stood 
quietly looking into the street. 
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Neil, captive of an impulse, stepped quickly to his side and 
touched his arm. “ Monsieur,” he said, unconsciously adopting 
the old man’s manner of speech, “ will you shake hands with me? 
I shall remember it happily when I am old.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“No? Then it is this: For the end of life I shall have 
courage. I shall say: ‘Now am I certain about God, for once I 
met a man who would not barter his soul.’ It is because of that,” 
Neil continued, “that you must hear my story. You must know, 
monsieur, that I do not ask a man that thing which is his soul 
without a reason. “There is but one great passion that comes to 
every life,’ yourself has said it. For you, monsieur, it is your shop, 
but for me it is a woman. Her name is Renée. She is of your 
country, and she has the soul that seeks always the unattainable. 
She is my wife, monsieur. We have had our great joy, we have 
had our dream, but now the shadow is upon us. Renée is a cripple. 
For seven years she has not walked. There is no cure for her, 
the doctors say, because they cannot name her illness. Her injury 
came of a fall, and because of the great pain she lost her courage. 
Since that time she has never-walked. Now the muscles are weak 
through long disuse, and she has no will to try. If you could see 
her, monsieur, so white, so frail, with her dark restless eyes moving 
from beauty to beauty, ‘A soul that has lost its body,’ you would 
say. Yes, that is Renée. 

“ But life is never without hope, monsieur, and there is one 
thing in which we both have great faith: it is the image of Our 
Lady. For you are to know that it is the Blessed Mother who 
has sent all good things into our lives. Before her shrine in Notre 
Dame I found Renée, and immediately came the commission to 
paint my first mural: so the Blessed Mother arranged it that we 
should marry. Is it, then, a thing to wonder about that Renée 
should say: ‘Find me an image of Our Lady and I shall walk?’ 

“You say, monsieur, that you do not understand how a man 
may read Meredith and put his faith in images. And I answer 
you, neither do I understand, but one may believe though he does 
not understand. Is it not so? Faith is a thing ever apart from 
the intellect, and this I know: it is faith that occasions miracles, 
never miracles that give our faith. 

“ Monsieur, I know what I am asking—yourself has said it: it 
is your soul. Well, then, I say to you: Give your soul that you may 
find it again! In the name of God I am asking of you Renée’s life.” 

For a long time there was silence between them. They stood, 
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both of them, staring into the busy street, and trying to determine 
there the question of faith and souls. But when at last Neil turned 
to the man beside him, no word was required to tell him his 
happiness was won; the light that shone on the shopkeeper’s face 
was one of peace. 

“Take it, my son,” he said, “and may you find that faith 
has not deceived your intellect. But do not let us speak of money. 
I will lend you the image of Our Lady, and when the miracle is 
accomplished, you will return it to me so that I may find my soul 
again.” He smiled; even in sacrifice humor has its place. 

“ Monsieur, I have not words to thank you,” Neil began. 

“Do not; gratitude is essentially a thing of the heart.” 


When Monsieur Girard turned the key in the door of his shop 
the day following, his eyes instinctively sought the window where 
every morning for years he had looked upon the image of Our Lady. 
Why had he placed it in the window? To gather dust and attract 
the curious? Counterfeit reasons, he knew. He must look upon 
it first in the morning and last at night; as a man looks into the 
eyes of a loved woman to find his soul there, so Monsieur Girard 
looked upon his image. He looked and said to himself that he 
was a fool for all his fifty years, and yet he understood the wisdom 
of such folly. 

But now the window was empty and life was empty. Yielding 
to an impulse, he had parted with the thing he loved, and his 
intellect condemned his action. Did he know anything of the boy 
except the light in his eyes and the gentleness of his Irish voice? 
Was reason never to be identified with age? He had no more head 
at fifty than he had had at thirty; life would always require of him 
to play the fool. 

“ Nom de Dieu!” he finished, “ but I argue poorly. If the boy 
puts his faith in images, I'll put my faith in the boy. Dieu! 
How many years since I have believed in anything!” 

Three days passed, and on the morning of the fourth Monsieur 
Girard received a telegram. He opened the envelope deliberately. 
What need was there of haste? The great news was already in the 
air. Observing that the telegram had been sent from New York, 
Monsieur Girard smiled; he had forgotten to take Neil’s address. 

“The old intellect had some reason to grumble,” he thought, 
“but what does it matter now?” He unfolded the yellow paper, 
and the great joy that is the end of sacrifice was in his heart. 

VOL, XCVII.—52 
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“Renée walks,” he read. “(May the Mother of God reward you.” 


With the coming of every morning thereafter, Monsieur Girard 
looked for the return of the image of Our Lady, and at the end 
of every day, when it had not come, he felt his disappointment 
growing heavier. He dared not consider what might have happened 
to it, if it were lost or broken, or if the boy meant not to return it. 
He dared not consider these things because his faith stood in the 
way. His intellect whispered misgivings; he would not listen. “The 

But when a week had passed and the image had not been re- 
turned, neither had any other word come from Neil, Monsieur 
Girard knew that his faith was on trial. So he waited and fought. 
If one day brought him hope, the next returned to him his disbelief. 

Thus the days moved slowly, with difficulty, and the face of 
Monsieur Girard became whiter, and his smile a grimace that be- 
trayed the terrible struggle within. A month passed, and the shop- 
keeper, unable to endure the silence longer, told his story to an 
old acquaintance. 

“What you need is a change,” his friend said. “ You've let 
this thing weigh upon your mind until you’ve come to exaggerate 
its importance. What if the boy does abscond with your image? 
What shall you have lost but an inartistic piece of plaster?” 

“What shall I have lost?” the old man cried impatiently. 
“ How is it that you can ask? It is my faith I shall have lost, my 
faith in men which was returned to me after many unbelieving 
years. Do you count that a little thing? My friend, it is I who 
pity you. But no,” he continued, “I have not lost it. I will believe. 
Hear me, monsieur, it is you who shall witness my belief. Some 
day the image of Our Lady will return to me. At this moment 
I know that for a certainty. I have come to the end of the struggle. 
Now I shall have peace.” 

So it was that Monsieur Girard kept his faith. The days did 
not move more quickly now, but they were more endurable because 
of the tranquillity that marked their progress. And in the strength- 
ening of his faith from day to day, Monsieur Girard felt a new 
vitality possess his body. Something of that vigor of will passed 
into his muscles and his brain. He straightened his shoulders. He 
held his head a little higher. He believed in his own efforts as he 
had never believed in them before. Life was renewed to him 
in his faith. 

The day that ended his patient waiting brought the sun’s 
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warmth to his heart, and Monsieur Girard, flinging off the years 
like old garments, put on his youth again and danced. A letter 
had come to him in an unfamiliar handwriting, which he knew 
must be Neil’s; a French stamp and a Paris postmark were dumb 
apologies for its tardiness. ‘‘ Paris,’ he sighed as he broke the seal. 


My DEAR MoNnSIEUR GIRARD: 


I do not begin with apologies for my silence, though I should. 
The story of the miracle is waiting to be told. 

“Not so fast, young man,” I hear you say. “ We no longer 
live in the age of miracles. Nowadays things happen because 
we will them to or because we are lucky, or are sent a gift 
from the gods.” 

As you will, monsieur, but hear my story; then let your intel- 
lect seek the answer. If you received my message, you must 
know that Renée walks. To hold the image of Our Lady in 
her hands, that was to confirm her faith. And there, monsieur, 
is the reason for the symbol of one’s belief: truth is never 
so much truth as when the eye beholds it; “ seeing is believing ” 
we are told. And such was the influence of that little piece of 
plaster on Renée’s mind that once she had walked, she believed 
she could not walk without it. 

“Why did you not buy the image, Neil?” she said. “Do 
you not see that now I cannot do without it?” 

“ But, Renée, I have told you. Monsieur Girard would not 
sell. And I have given him my word that the image will be 
returned to him.” 

“ But not now—please not now,” Renée pleaded. “ Surely 
Monsieur Girard will not mind if I keep it until I am strong 
again. Write and explain it to him. Tell him that just to 
look upon the face of Our Lady is to feel my strength returning. 
Tell him, Neil, that there is sunlight on the hills again.” 

And it was even after I had begun the letter, monsieur, 
that the wonderful commission came. I must explain that 
six months before, I had entered a competition for the murals 
of a new theatre, and I do not know how it happened, but I won. 
So I had won the competition, and Renée had her health, and 
these things had come to us through our believing. Monsieur, 
you will understand how dear to us the reminder of our faith 
had become. 

My work had to be done in Paris, and a year is but a little 
time. It was necessary that I should go at once. But what 
to do with the image of Our Lady? If I write to Monsieur 
Girard, I reasoned, he will never consent to let me take it, and 
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leave it I cannot, as long as Renée needs it. Monsieur, before 
you condemn my act, I ask you to remember the seven years 
of our suffering. 

“Let the sin be upon me,” I said. “I will steal the image 
until the time when Renée has no longer any need of it; then 
I myself will return it to Monsieur Girard.” 

We packed the little image with great care, and carried it 
in our satchel lest it should be injured. “If anything happens 
to Our Lady,” I said, “‘it is the end of both of us.” 

Imagine, then, the panic of my mind when I opened the 
satchel in Paris and found the image in two pieces. Monsieur, 
there are not words to describe the sickness I felt. It seemed 
that life, which had been so fair, had suddenly the darkness 
of sorrow. For what but sorrow could come of a broken thing 
that was the joy of so many lives. I called for Renée, and 
when she saw it the tears started down her cheeks. 

“Tt was the porter at Cherbourg,” she consoled me. “I saw 
him put the satchel in the rack.” 

You see, monsieur, the crack, which was visible only in the 
hem of the Virgin’s robe, really extended clear through the 
image, and the jar occasioned by a careless porter broke it 
exactly in the place where it had been broken before. The 
dust of many years must have lodged in the crack to have 
covered it so completely. 

And now we have arrived at that happening which seems 
to me a miracle. For you must know that the image was hol- 
low, and contained a little sack of silk. And the significance 
of the little sack of silk? Monsieur, there was in it the second 
will of your father. Grace ad Dieu you have again that which 
is your soul. Monsieur Sceptique, your intellect’s answer? 

We have established ourselves in the Rue Léopold-Robert. 
You know it well; it is in that part of Paris which is a part 
of yourself. And in our petite maison there is one room that 
awaits an occupant. It has character, that little room. An 
open fire greets you. The chairs, though French, solicit your 
repose. The books are friendly, and the pictures beckon the 
mind to the infinite spaces. The mantel is of a design that will 
stir your memories; it is worthy the image of Our Lady, 
which rests upon it. 

Do not trouble to sell your stock, monsieur. Time spent 
apart from that which one loves is time misspent. But bring 
the books you cannot leave, turn the key in your door and come. 


Your children, 
REN#FE AND NEIL. 





Rew Books. 


HISTORY OF ROME. AND THE POPES IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Translated by Luigi 
Cappadelta. Vol. III. St. Louis: B. Herder. $4.50. 
This third volume of Father Grisar’s critical History of Rome 

and the Popes brings us to the sixth century, or, as he calls it, 

the Close of the Ancient World. It begins with a brief sketch 
of Western monasticism and its relations with the Holy See. He 
speaks of the two abuses of the fifth and sixth centuries, the Monachi 

Gyrovagi, worldly, self-willed monks who kept traveling from 

monastery to monastery, and the Sarabaite, who lived in small 

groups of two or three without any ecclesiastical superior. He 
brings out clearly the successful efforts of St. Benedict to re-es- 

tablish Western monasticism upon firmer ground by means of a 

mild and wise rule, which left a great deal to the free will of the 

individual. The whole constitution of the Order in fact was an 

outcome of the spirit of Christian Rome. The Popes, therefore, 
from Gregory the Great onwards gave it the preference. 

In discussing the relations of Pope Vigilius with the Emperor 
Justinian, Father Grisar shows, against many non-Catholic con- 
troversialists, that there was no question of making any compro- 
mise with heresy. Both could condemn the Three Chapters with- 
out any deviation from the faith. The Emperor’s Edict, which 
was the cause of the whole dispute, in no way impaired the Church’s 
doctrine, but was really issued from an excess of zeal in favor 
of the faith. The one question that caused such bitterness at the 
time was this: ‘‘ Was the Edict useful, or was it not rather in- 
judicious, as actually tending to foment division, and even schism?” 

Father Grisar devotes the major part of his work to describing 
the churches, the Imperial Forums, the pagan columns and obe- 
lisks, and the Christian cemeteries and catacombs of Rome. He 
has some very interesting chapters on the language and art of 
declining Rome, the education of the clergy, clerical celibacy, 
ordinations, the Christian counterparts of pagan festivals, the 
Ember Days, the Lenten Stations, and the reception of converts 
into the Church. . 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the volume is his 
critical estimate of the Biblical apocrypha, the Symmachian For- 
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geries, the legends of the martyrs, and the Liber Pontificalis. He 
shows how zealous Catholic scholars have been in late years to clear 
the ground of history from the legends which have encumbered it. 
He writes: 

Certainty is after all only to be attained at the price of 
sacrificing falsehood to criticism. The sources which have sup- 
plied us with material for our History of Rome and the Popes 
are very different from that fictitious literature which falsely 
claims the right to rank among the sources of history. Even 
when we have been compelled to have recourse to works in 
which truth is mingled with error, we have at least endeavored 
to sift conscientiously what is trustworthy from that which is 
not. All we have hitherto said has invariably been based on the 
real sources of historical knowledge—on official and contem- 
porary documents of the Popes, on monuments which are still 
before our eyes, and on the statements of the best informed and 
most veracious chroniclers. In the future we shall not allow 
either fear or favor to deter us from telling the truth in its 
entirety. It has been rightly said that now, if ever, the history 
of the Popes requires that the truth should be told, and nothing 
but the truth. Cassiodorus points out that everything stated 
by the historian of the Church is useful for instruction and 
edification, and allows us to see the hand of Providence guiding 
the course of human affairs. Surely this thought should en- 
courage us to tell the truth under all circumstances, even when 
by doing so we may seem disrespectful to persons or institu- 
tions which we rightly hold in veneration. 


Chapters V. and VI. deal with the Roman Primacy in the 
sixth century, and the Roman See and the Franks. Thanks to 
the Popes, the Church had brilliantly demonstrated that she could 
stand alone, though the Roman Empire upon which she had once 
reckoned for support was fast sinking into ruin. And not only did 
this mighty body preserve its footing, but, with the help of the 
spirit of unity infused into it from Rome, at the downfall of the 
ancient polity and civilization, it was able to save for futurity the 
best elements of the past. The Popes persistently maintained the 
Church’s unity in spite of every attack. Arianism was met and 
overcome by Julius I. and Damasus; Pelagianism by Innocent and 
Celestine; Nestorianism by Celestine and Xystus III., and Euty- 
chianism by Leo the Great and his successors. 

The volume is well bound and well printed, and the excellent 
illustrations add much to its interest. No priest can afford to be 
without this scholarly history. 
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THE BOOK OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF ST. TERESA OF 
JESUS. Written by Herself. Translated from the Spanish 
by David Lewis. New and Revised Edition, with Introduc- 
tion by Very Rev. Benedict Zimmerman, Discalced Carmelite. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.25 net. 

It speaks well for the influence of St. Teresa in our age and 
country, that a new edition of her Book of Foundations follows 
closely upon the publication by The Columbus Press of her Auto- 
biography and the Foundations in one splendid volume. She draws 
the more meditative spirits irresistibly; and David Lewis’ English 
versions of her writings must ever possess unchallenged preémi- 
nence. Father Zimmerman’s Introduction is of much value, espe- 
cially for ascertaining dates and grouping persons. 

Our readers must get and read these books if they would 
understand how God acts through women for His highest purposes : 
for it would be idle for us to try to impart even a little of their 
marvelous instruction by a summary of events or a sketch of char- 
acter. The Book of Foundations brings us down to St. Teresa’s 
last months, almost to her last days. It tells how she worked to 
the end with the miraculous fortitude with which she began years 
before. Her final foundation of the Carmel of Burgos was made 
in the first half of 1852, the year she died. Returning from this 
work, towards Avila, she met death at Alba de Tormes, October 4th, 
having been foully treated by the Prioresses of two of her former 
foundations, turned out of doors at both monasteries, hungry and 
desolate, and forbidden to go to Avila. But the doors of Paradise 
soon swung open for her noble soul, so humble and so aggressive, so 
peaceful and so warlike. 

Let the reader be content to read on with patience before criti- 
cizing St. Teresa’s desultory style of writing. She is apt to wander 
from the straight line of her topic, a fault in most cases, 
but in the case of a great teacher it may become a virtue of style 
and method of the highest order. “ We have,” says Father Cole- 
ridge, “everywhere in her writings a number of most valuable 
digressions, and to anyone who would try her by the strict rules 
of literary composition, she may seem to wander about. But the 
digressions of St. Teresa are worth more than the direct and 
formal reasons and discourse of others, and there is, besides, al- 
ways a clear connection in what she says with her main subject ” 
(Life of St. Teresa, vol. i., ch. xi.). 

The rule of life observed and enforced by St. Teresa during her 
many long and wearisome journeys, was to make her little caravan 
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a traveling monastery. . Nothing was omitted from her monastic 
rule that was compatible with getting over the road towards the 
new foundations. The nuns with her were always well-tried 
religious, and were, with rare exceptions, volunteers; and 
she treated them as being under serious obligation to them for 
Coming with her. Before beginning any journey, all received Holy 
Communion. The vehicles were palanquins—portable chairs or 
litters—and coaches; but in both the inmates were always strictly 
curtained off from wayside gazers. St. Teresa learned the need 
of this by once suffering some rudeness for lack of it. She was 
always accompanied by a chaplain, usually Don Julian of Avila, 
a secular priest of great piety and discretion. Sometimes there 
were other priests with her, either because of their interest in her 
work, or because they represented the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Once the start on the road was made, the Saint and her nuns 
behaved as if they were in their convent. The monastic silence was 
enforced rigidly, not only on the Sisters, but on the priests and secu- 
lars, including the servants. These latter were very glad when so 
unusual, and for them so irksome, an observance as absolute silence 
was over. She rewarded them, dear thoughtful and generous soul, 
with some special dishes at their meal at the night’s halt. 

Each litter or carriage containing nuns had its superior, ap- 
pointed both for the sake of good order, and as a trial of how 
those the Saint had chosen could exercise authority. 

It sometimes happened that the journeys, or considerable 
parts of them, were made mounted on donkeys, with pack mules 
to carry the baggage. This gave scant opportunity for conventual 
observance, but abundant opportunity for the high virtue of pa- 
tience. The sisters always kept their veils down, and practised as 
best they might the recollection of their state of life. Another 
serious addition to the hardship of these holy expeditions, was 
that in the summer time the cavalcade often traveled by night 
to avoid the sweltering heat of the Spanish dog days. This gave 
Tise to many little and some few perilous adventures, terrifying 
at the time, but highly amusing when afterwards recalled. 

To a highly developed contemplative no conditions could be 
hindrances to almost constant recollection, and our Saint was 
specially gifted with a realization of the Divine Presence. Her 
journeys were often, indeed usually, times of extraordinary con- 
solations. But sweet as must have been these communings with 
heaven, St. Teresa talked in proper season with her nuns with 
unaffected gaiety, filling them with religious peace and gladness. 
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The happenings of these slow, jolting, often interrupted travels, 
were by her turned pleasantly to account, every hour of wayfaring 
leading remotely or directly to some spiritual advantage. She 
was master of all the arts, natural and acquired, of a perfect con- 
versationalist, and traveling in her company must have had some 
such charm as the younger Tobias enjoyed in his long journey 
with the Archangel Raphael. Her gentle sway was also felt by 
the rough muleteers and litter bearers. Swearing and blaspheming 
and lewd talking, common to their class, were banished totally 
from that cavalcade, and these rude men said that the best time 
they ever had in their lives was when the holy Mother Teresa 
spoke to them from behind her veil of the things of God. 

Of the installation of the nuns, when all was done with high 
festivity, our Saint gives a fine description in her account of the 
foundation at Palencia: 


At last when the house was fully prepared for the nuns, the 
Bishop would have them go there with great solemnity; and 
accordingly it was done one day within the Octave of Corpus 
Christi. He came himself from Valladolid, and was attended 
by the Chapter, the religious orders, and almost the whole 
population of the place, to the sound of music. We went 
from the house in which we were staying, all of us in procession, 
in our white mantles, with veiled faces, to the parish church 
close to the house of our Lady. Her image had come for us, 
and we took the Most Holy Sacrament thence and carried it 
into our church in great pomp and array, which stirred up 
much devotion. There were more nuns, for those who were 
going to make the foundation in Soria were there; and we 
all had candles in our hands. I believe our Lord was greatly 
honored that day in that place. May He grant that it may be 
always so of all creatures! Amen. 


With this tumult of religious joy the Catholics of a Spanish 
city in that age enclosed their sisters in sanctuaries of perpetual 
silence and solitude, penance and prayer. 


MYSTICAL CONTEMPLATION, OR THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. Father E. Lamballe, 
Eudist. Translated by W. H. Mitchell. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.00. 

Father Lamballe in his Introduction tells us that, in the present 
volume, he is setting forth the results of a long and conscientious 
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study of St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Thomas, and St. 
Francis de Sales. He answers the four following questions: What 
is contemplation? Who is called thereto? How are contempla- 
tives to be dealt with? Through what stages may they be expected 
to pass? 

From the seventeenth century many spiritual writers have con- 
fused contemplation with graces gratis date. St. Thomas in the 
Summa held that contemplation is a result of the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Some recent writers teach that in contemplation occur acts 
which are specifically different from those we are able to achieve 
by means of ordinary graces. Father Lamballe endeavors to prove, 
against Father Poulain, that contemplation is not extraordinary in 
itself. St. John of the Cross teaches clearly that perfect mystical 
union, to which he desired to direct the soul, consists in the total 
losing of one’s will in God by love, and that to attain this love there 
is a way, and one way only, which leads on to the very end, and 
that is the way of faith. While we must not expect to find in 
St. Teresa’s writings philosophical explanations of the same pre- 
cision as in St. John of the Cross, her description of spiritual 
phenomena is as exact and as living. We find her constantly 
opposing mystical knowledge to vision. ‘‘ Contemplation,” says St. 
Francis de Sales, “ is nothing but an attention of mind to things di- 
vine, directed thereto with loving simplicity and constancy.” In 
his second chapter our author finds fault with those who maintain 
that contemplation is only for a few privileged souls, and that 
meditation is the most sure way to holiness. 

These men as directors are, he declares, an obstacle to grace; 
they strongly bind to earth those who desire to fly to heaven. The 
author’s views ‘on the point are well expressed in the words of St. 
Francis de Sales: “The desire to obtain love makes us meditate, 
but love once obtained makes us contemplate.” Contemplation, 
therefore, is the normal goal of the spiritual life: souls who are 
eager for perfection have a right to try to secure it, and their 
spiritual directors should prepare them for it. 

Chapter III. deals with the general direction of contemplatives, 
and the final chapter with the various phases of contemplation. 

This is a good book for all priests who are directors of souls. 
It will also prove useful to mother-superiors and novice-mistresses. 
Father Lamballe is a whit dogmatic at times in his controversies 
with other Catholic writers, but he may be pardoned his excess of 
zeal in so good a cause. He seems to forget that his opponents have 
the same guides as himself. 
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WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
By Wilfrid Ward. Re-issue with a new Preface. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.40 net. 

The great interest taken by the public in the recently-published 
Life of Cardinal Newman, makes the present reprint most oppor- 
tune, for as Wilfrid Ward says in his Preface: “ The events it re- 
lates belong to the same period as that covered by Newmans life, 
but the view of the theological problems and ecclesiastical politics 
of the time, which it presents most fully, is the opposite one to 
Newman’s. It contains also a full account of Newman’s personal 
relations with my father.” 

There is no need to praise the fairness, breadth of view, and 
accurate scholarship that characterizes this master of biography. 
Some think him too honest by far; others of the ultra-conservative 
school look upon him with the utmost suspicion. We are glad 
to record ourselves in perfect sympathy with his biographical 
method. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH POETRY. From Chaucer to 
de Vere. By Rev. George O’Neill, S.J.. M.A. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

In his very practical and readable Introduction, Father O’ Neill, 
Professor of English at University College, Dublin, offers his 
apologia for what—given the variety of taste and the immensity 
of the subject—scarcely calls for apology: namely, a new anthol- 
ogy of English verse. His desire has been to gather poetic speci- 
mens useful mainly to literary students in “a year’s work” on 
the English poets, and there can be no question of the breadth, 
variety, and substantial worth of his choice. 

With the details of any such anthology, it is always possible 
and often useful to disagree. For instance, we would seriously 
question the wisdom of preserving The Weeper, one of Crashaw’s 
least inspired and most excessive poems, where Music’s Duel or 
the really great hymns to “ St. Teresa” or to “ The Name above 
Every Name” might have been substituted with greater justice 
to poet and student alike. Father O’Neill’s avoidance of the lyric 
is at times so marked that one half suspects some psychological 
basis or prepossession for his evasions. It is easy to welcome four 
cantos of the piquant artificiality of Pope’s Rape of the Lock; but 
most readers will see no very obvious reason to substitute the Twa 
Dogs for Burns’ heart-shaking little love songs, nor thirty pages 
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of Hellas in lieu of the briefer Shelleyian song bursts. The scant 
two pages devoted, on the other hand, to Shakespeare’s lyrics— 
where entire scenes from the plays would have seemed in order— 
are comprehensible on the supposition (doubtless existing in the 
editor’s mind) of an outside course in the king dramatist. 

In spite of these reservations, it is welcome to find a one- 
volume anthology which does not neglect Southwell or Donne, 
which finds room for Blake’s curious raptures, and which includes— 
beside the inevitable names—fragments from such radically dis- 
similar poets as Mangan, Arthur Hugh Clough, and Aubrey de Vere. 
Had the Catholic strain been traced a few decades further, we 
might have been offering thanksgivings for a few pages of Patmore, 
or perchance the Hound of Heaven! 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. The 
Tragedie of Julius Cesar. Edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, Jr. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.00. 
American scholarship may well be proud of Furness’ edition of 

the plays of Shakespeare. Even an Englishman will admit that it 


is the best and most complete edition for student and actor that we 
possess. Now that the father is dead, the son who assisted him 
for many years, and contributed two volumes to the series, will 
continue the work as originally planned. The earliest text of 
Julius Cesar is that of the first folio. It is markedly free from 
corruptions, and we might almost say that in but one or two 
instances would an earlier quarto text be required to render any 
doubtful readings more sure. By several of the older editors Julius 
Cesar is considered as one of Shakespeare’s later plays; but the 
range of dates of composition stretches from 1599 as the earliest, 
down to and including 1608. Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Sir 
Thomas North’s translation of Plutarch for the plot of his tragedy, 
and for countless details, has been universally admitted. His use 
of the lives of Cesar, Brutus, and Antonius makes us realize 
Shakespeare’s marvelous ingenuity in dramatic construction. For 
purposes of comparison, the editor prints in the Appendix a tran- 
script from Leo’s facsimile of those portions of North’s Plutarch . 
(ed. 1595), on which the incidents of the tragedy are based, but 
throughout the commentary references are made to the passages 
in Skeat’s Plutarch, which gives us the text of the edi- 
tion of 1603. It is very improbable that Shakespeare consulted 
either Suetonius’ Lives of the Cesars, or Dion Cassius’ Annals of 
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the Roman People, but Furness is of the opinion that certain points 
in Antony’s oration over Cesar were taken from Appian’s Civil 
Wars. 

Strangely enough, the Cesar of Plutarch—the intrepid warrior, 
the astute statesman, and the sagacious governor—becomes in 
Shakespeare’s hands “a braggart, inflated with the idea of his own 
importance, and speaking of his decrees as those of a god.” 


The themes of the action [as the editor points out in his 
Preface] are the conflict in the mind of Brutus between two 
opposing interests—love of country and love of Cesar as friend 
and benefactor; his decision to sacrifice that friend upon the 
altar of his country; and his tragic suicide in ignorance of his 
complete failure as a patriot. It would seem as though Brutus 
were rightly the titular hero. The bodily presence of Cesar, 
it is true, disappears from the scene at the beginning of the third 
act, yet thereafter his spiritual presence is omnipresent, and 
brings about the final catastrophe. 


The editor gives throughout every reading of the text, ex- 
plains every peculiar grammatical construction, and records all the 
different commentaries on difficult passages. At the close of the 
volume, he gives sketches of the various characters in the play 
by English and Continental scholars, criticisms of the play, its stage 
history, the different dramatic versions, and a very complete 
bibliography. 


LACORDAIRE. By Count D’Haussonville. Translated by A. W. 
Evans. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.00. 


In his Preface, the author gives three reasons why the life 
of Lacordaire should be of interest. First, that he was the great- 
est pulpit orator France ever produced with the exception of Bos- 
suet ; then the ideal character of the man himself, and finally as one 
of the precursors and authors of that Catholic renaissance of 
which our contemporaries to-day are the surprised witnesses. In- 
deed, among all the questions that engage and divide us to-day, it 
would be difficult to name one that was not anticipated and debated 
by Lacordaire. 

Those who have read the Abbé Chocarne’s Inner Life of Lacor- 
daire, or Foisset’s biography, will discover little new in the present 
volume. We have a brief sketch of Lacordaire’s childhood and 
youth; his seminary days; the story of the Avenir and his rupture 
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with Lamennais; the Stanislas lectures and the Sermons at Notre 
Dame; the restoration of the Order of St. Dominic in France, etc. 

Lacordaire was an indefatigable correspondent, as the eight 
volumes of his published letters testify. He unburdens himself 
with quite a filial confidence to that illustrious convert, Madame 
Swetchine; he speaks of the things of God to his penitent, the 
Baroness de Prailly; he writes vigorous letters to the Bishop of 
Paris, Monsignor de Quelen, to prove the hollowness of the com- 
plaints that had been made against his preaching; he writes most 
touching letters to Lamennais, and to Montalembert at the time 
of the Avenir difficulty, letters which show an almost incredible 
ardor; indeed they are among the finest and most touching that 
the love of souls has ever inspired. 

The success of his Lenten course at Lyons in 1845 outstripped 
anything he had obtained before. The enthusiasm rose to a de- 
lirium. One evening he did not appear at dinner. Someone went 
to look for him, and found him pale and in tears at the foot of a 
crucifix. ‘‘ What is the matter, Father?” he was asked. “I am 
afraid,” was the answer. “ Afraid of what?” ‘‘ Of success,” he 
replied. Many a time he prepared for his sermon by scourging 
himself in the privacy of his cell. 

Harsh to himself, he was always gentle to others. He knew 
how to show to weak souls the consideration they needed, and 
to lead them along easy paths. Still direction, properly so-called, 
did not hold the principal place in his life, which was rather militant 
and aggressive. Some of his enemies have said that he never coh- 
verted anybody, but we know on the contrary that he influenced 
countless souls for God, both clerical and lay. It was Lacordaire’s 
winning personality that won Father Jandel to the Dominican 
Order, and led, therefore, indirectly to its great reform and revival 
in the nineteenth century. 

As a pulpit orator, Lacordaire was an improvisator. Not that 
he ever dared to enter the pulpit of Notre Dame without having 
prepared his discourse, but his preparation was the fruit of his 
meditation of the evening before, or of that very morning. From 
these meditations nothing written ever resulted, except a very short 
sketch. The one sermon he wrote out word for word was almost 
a perfect failure. His plan alone was determined beforehand, and 
only in its broad outlines, never in detail. He trusted to the 
inspiration of the moment for the literary form. He was often a 
bit rhetorical, his metaphors were occasionally incoherent, and he 
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took pleasure in using doubtful and dangerous arguments. Still 
withal no one appealed as he did to the people of Paris; no one 
"ever seemed to dive down so deeply into the hearts of his hearers. 
We can never judge him by the written records of his sermons, 
which are not in the slightest degree remarkable. The translation 
of this life is very well done. 


THE DOMINICAN REVIVAL IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Father Raymund Devas, O.P. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, the religious Orders 
everywhere were lacking in zeal and devotion. Strict discipline 
and regular observance were conspicuous by their absence. The 
Dominicans were no exception to the rule. The Order had declined 
and sickened, and in many countries pessimists were not wanting 
who thought the malady was mortal. In July, 1846, Cardinal 
Newman asked, in a letter to Dalgairns, whether the Dominican 
Order was “a great idea extinct.” In 1804 Pius VII. had freed all 
the religious Orders in Spain from the Roman jurisdiction, a ruling 
which applied to South America and the Philippine Islands. In 
England the outlook was so black in 1810 that some of the Fathers 
at the Hinckley Chapter thought of disbanding the Province. In 
France the men who followed Lacordaire into the Order in 1840, 
with a view to its restoration, soon saw for themselves to what 
practices, contradictions, and actual decadence even the best-in- 
tentioned men can be led when they throw off.the noble yoke of 
the Constitutions of their Order. 

Pius IX., fully aware of these conditions, chose Father Alex- 
ander Vincent Jandel in 1850 to restore the Order to its primitive 
purity. No better selection could have been made. Father Jandel 
understood perfectly well that only one means or method could 
enable the Order to fulfill satisfactorily its sacred and salutary 
mission, and that was an avowed return to the original idea incar- 
nate in St. Dominic and his first companions. Father Jandel’s 
plan was to endeavor to have in every Province at least one house 
of strict observance, where novices might be trained, and where the 
Fathers zealous for reform might live for a time. The first house 
of observance aroused a great storm of criticism, dissension, and 
active opposition. The General had insisted upon the night office, 
and the abstinence in the refectory, but otherwise he was lenient 
enough. Still he was nicknamed by his opponents the “ Great 
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Tiger.” This did not worry him in the least. In 1852, to appease 
the malcontents, the hour for Matins was left to the discretion 
of the local Superiors, although the midnight office was to continue 
at St. Sabina’s. 

One of the chief methods adopted by the General was frequent 
visitation of the Provinces. His visits were primarily visits of 
inspection, and his influence consisted chiefly in the example that 
he gave of poverty, kindness, charity, and the spirit of prayer. 

In 1855 the Pope appointed Father Jandel Master-General for 
six years, and at the end of this term he was elected by the votes 
of the Order. At the General Chapter of 1871 a new edition of 
the Constitutions was published, and in 1872 the Pope annulled 
the decree of Pius VII., and restored the Order to unity. Father 
Jandel could now chant his Nunc Dimittis without reserve. He died 
in Rome on December 11, 1872. 


THE APOSTLE OF CEYLON—FATHER JOSEPH VAZ, 1651 
TO 1711. Translated from the French by Ambrose Cator. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents net. 

This life of Father Vaz, the St. Francis Xavier of Ceylon, 
is an abridgment of a life published in Lisbon in 1745 by Father 
Sebastian Régo, an Oratorian of Goa. Father Vaz, like his biog- 
rapher, was a Concani Indian of the Brahmin caste. From the 
earliest days of his priesthood at Goa, he felt a divine call to labor 
among the abandoned Christians and pagans of Ceylon. The Dutch 
had captured Colombo in 1656 and Jaffna in 1658, and once in 
possession of Portuguese territory, had inaugurated a most bitter 
persecution against the Church. Catholics were compelled to attend 
Protestant services, their churches were closed, and their priests 
banished. Some few descendants of the Portuguese settlers and 
some of the Singalese converts from Buddhism continued to meet 
privately in their homes to recite the rosary, but the majority either 
left Ceylon altogether, or fled to the neighboring territory of the 
King of Kandy. 

Father Vaz entered Jaffna in disguise in 1687, and for five 
years said Mass, administered the sacraments, and baptized many 
converts despite the Dutch penal laws. In 1692 he extended his 
missionary labors to Kandy, and gained the favor of the Buddhist 
king, Vimala-Dharma, although he was bitterly opposed by the 
intolerant bonzes. He established missions all over the island, and 
won the love of the natives by his care for the sick and poor, 
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his devotedness during the plague, and his heroic life of unceasing 
labor and self-denial. If all the miracles recorded by his biographer 
can one day be verified, we may look forward confidently to his 
Canonization. The book unfortunately is poorly written. 


THE THEORY OF EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF FACTS. 
By Karl Frank, S.J. With a chapter on Ant Guests and 
Termite Guests by Erich Wasmann, S.J. Translated from 
the German by C. T. Druery. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. $1.50. 

“The object of the present work,” says the author in his 
Preface, “ is to throw some light on the theory of descent. Among 
many of the students of nature of the present day, we perceive 
that greater and greater contradictions arise between the actual 
results of their technical work, and that which they put forth as 
‘postulates’ of the theory of evolution. Our object is to deal with 
this. The certain or the probable should be separated from the 
pure postulates, and the actual area of elucidation of the hypotheses 
of Evolution be thereby clearly defined.” 

Part I. discusses the results of palzontological research. 
Father Frank shows clearly that the fossil remains of plants 
and animals say nothing conclusive for or against evolution. Ac- 
cording to the present position of science, there is no unlimited 
transformation in the animal world, and palzolithic botany 
affords no proof of any one group, family, or class having been 
developed from lower forms. 

His method of study is twofold in view of a true, scientific 
hypothesis. ‘In the first place we have to inquire, by observation 
of, and experiment with, the organisms of to-day, whether they 
are generally capable of transformation, what causes are thereby 
involved, and of what kind are the changes ascertained.” Then 
we are to “imagine the same causes as effective in the past, alone or 
in connection with other influences of similar kind, and then to com- 
pare the chronologically successive organisms of ascertainable form 
and structural conditions with those still subject to observation.” 

Our author then proceeds to prove the following theses: 

1. We are not justified in regarding the origin of organisms 
on our earth as the result of an evolutionary process. 

2. Between organisms and inorganic material there is an 
essential difference, so that the inorganic material cannot develop 
itself into an organism. 
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3. The attempts to demonstrate as possible a genetic connection 
between vivified and non-vivified matter, must be regarded as 
perfectly vain. 

4. No organization, which is regarded only as a peculiar chem- 
ico-physical quality or structure of inorganic matter, explains life. 

5. The attempts to express the process of evolution in concrete 
form, demonstrate the impossibility of spontaneous generation. 

6. We are not justified in bringing animals and plants into 
genetic connection. 

Part III. deals with the theories of Lamarck and Darwin, and 
makes some suggestions for reliable hypotheses of evolution. 
“Theories of evolution,” concludes Father Frank, “ will remain, 
since everything points to the fact that there was and is an evolution 
of the organic world. This evolution, however, does not express 
itself in quite impossible spontaneous leaps from the inorganic to 
the organic, or from plants to animals, and also not in objectless 
hither-and-thither variation, but in a constant maintenance of the 
harmony between construction and function and the external con- 
ditions of life, and in the constant development of the bases, since 
bases must exist, as the result is always in one direction, viz., the 
purposeful, the vitally capable. 

The translator is the possessor of the Victoria gold medal of 
honor in horticulture, but he certainly does not deserve a medal 
for his translation of Father Frank’s scholarly volume. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY. By R. Barry 
O’Brien, with an Introduction by John E. Redmond, M.P. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 60 cents net. 


This story of the hundred years (1800-1900) was originally 
delivered as a lecture before the Irish Literary Society of London. 
It is a judicial arraignment of the ignorance and ineptitude which 
have in every generation characterized English misrule in Ireland. 
We recommend it as wholesome reading to those English opponents 
of Home Rule who are comforting themselves with the reflection 
that they are righteous men and just, though their ancestors did 
govern Ireland infamously in the sixteenth; seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century. 

This interesting summary shows clearly why all English at- 
tempts to reconcile the Irish people to English rule have utterly 
failed. It is a tale of bad faith, broken promises, inane 
and even criminal legislation. England never granted any con- 
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cession, except under the stress of mortal fear. An Irishman once 
said very aptly: “That the only chance you had of making an 
impression on an English minister was by coming to him with the 
head of a landlord in one hand, and the tail of a cow in the other.” 
Fenianism brought on Church disestablishment in Ireland, and begot 
the Land Act of 1870. 

Barry O’Brien describes in brief the Tithe War of 1830-1835, 
that perfect illustration of what Mr. Redmond styles “ the policy 
of Hell and Bedlam combined;” the Repeal Movement of 1841- 
1846, which rooted the idea of an Irish Parliament in the heart 
of the Irish nation; the iniquitous land system which kept Irishmen 
on the verge of pauperism, and sent millions of peasants to foreign 
lands; the Young Ireland movement and the Rising of ’48; the 
beginnings of the Home Rule agitation, etc. 

At the end of the volume, the author thanks the Irish of the 
United States “ who have so generously helped the Irish at home, 
financially and politically.” Despite Erin’s sorrowful past, he does 
not take a gloomy view of the future. He writes: “I have faith 
in my race. I believe that the qualities which have preserved the 
Irish Celt, under oppression and persecutions scarcely paralleled in 
the history of any other civilized country, will preserve him to the 
end.” 


A PRIMER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Monsignor Parkinson, 
D.D., Ph.D., Rector of Oscott College, Birmingham. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Co. $1.00 net. 

In a generation now passing away, social science was often 
called a dismal science—and not undeservedly. What science could 
be more dismal than one which declared in effect that business was 
business; that morality was morality, and that these two things 
should be kept apart in the life of every sensible man. Thank 
God we are coming out of the dismal atmosphere! “ You cannot 
humbug all the people all the time.” In Monsignor Parkinson’s 
valuable little book, we have a perfectly simple statement of the 
moral principles which should guide the daily conduct of every 
business man. These principles are neither new nor peculiar, for 
they have always been taught by the Church, and they have always 
been practised by good Catholics. But it is urgently necessary 
that they should be set forth again and again, in season and out 
of season, as well for the benefit of those within the Church 
as for the benefit of those without. Many who are not Catholics 
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may have heard them partially or not at all; while we who are 
Catholics are not a little in danger of forgetting them under the 
constant assault of so much contrary opinion and practice. 

Having clearly set forth these first great spiritual principles, 
Monsignor Parkinson proceeds to review our modern social con- 
ditions, and to test them by these principles. His work is char- 
acterized by brevity and conciseness; it is the work of a sound 
economic student and of an authoritative theologian. Every Eng- 
lish-speaking layman should read it. 


THE ROMAN CURIA. By Michael Martin, S.J. New York: 

Benziger Brothers. $1.50 net. 

Father Martin, Professor of Canon Law at the St. Louis 
University, has written a full and accurate account of the Roman 
Curia as it exists to-day. The work first appeared as a series of 
articles in the American Ecclesiastical Review, soon after Pope 
Pius X. had reorganized the Curia by the Constitution, Sapienti 
consilio, June 29, 1908. 

The author treats of the eleven Sacred Congregations, the 
three Tribunals, and the five Offices of the Curia, setting forth 
the province assigned to each department, and the method of pro- 
cedure in the management of ecclesiastical business. In the ap- 
pendices he publishes the full text of the Sapienti consilio, and 
the latest decrees referring thereunto. He also adds some practical 
hints upon the method of communicating with the various depart- 
ments of the Roman Curia, and also some formulas of petitions. 

It is a book that every Catholic should read, for under the 
new canon law every Catholic is free to have recourse to any 
department of the Curia whenever he wishes. 


HE firm name of Robert Appleton Company, publishers of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, has been changed to The Encyclopedia 
Press. The name of Robert Appleton caused confusion with the 
older house of D. Appleton & Company. The new name will re- 
move the possibility of such confusion; and the title Encyclopedia 
Press well fits the character of the great publication already com- 
pleted, and is suitable also for other similar publications. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


VOLUME on Bossuet by Ferdinand Brunetiére, published by Hachette 
- et Cie, Paris, is a compilation of all of the famous critic’s articles, 
reviews, and conferences on this subject, including the famous series of lec- 
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tures delivered at the Sorbonne in 1894. The Preface is by Victor Giraud.—— 
Islam, by Maurice Landrieux (Paris: P. Lethielleux), is a volume written 
to refute the false and inaccurate accounts of the Turk and his religion, which 
were published in France apropos of the Balkan war by African colonial 
officials and literary men like Pierre Loti. Maurice Landrieux, who spent 
many years among the Mohammedans of Asia, Africa, and Europe, declares 
their vaunted piety merely external, their moral tone grossly sensual, and their 
tolerance a mere pretense due to their lack of power. There are about one 
thousand converts to Catholicism among the Kabyles, who have borne per- 
secution of every kind with the utmost fortitude——Father Pierling, the 
well-known author of Russia and the Holy See, discusses in a most entertaining 
brochure the question, Did the Emperor Alexander I. Die a Catholic? Whether 
the Emperor died a Catholic will ever remain a mystery. But that at various 
times in his life he showed Catholic tendencies is beyond question. The bro- 
chure is published by Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris———-Bloud of Paris has pub- 
lished a Manual of Christian Epigraphy, by René Aigrain, which contains over 
four hundred Christian inscriptions of the first five centuries, accompanied by 
an accurate French translation and excellent critical notes. The author has 
written chiefly for those students of antiquity who are unacquainted with the 
complete collections of De Rossi and Le Blant——The same house also pub- 
lishes an excellent essay of Paul Lemaire on Francis Bacon. He defends him 
against the strictures of Liebig and de Maistre, but shows clearly that he was 
not the inventor of the inductive method, nor a savant of the calibre of either da 
Vinci or Galileo—Another publication of Bloud consists of two volumes of 
their series entitled, Famous Foreign Writers—Carlyle by Louis Cazamian, and 
Henri Heine by Pierre-Gauthiez. They are carefully-written treatises, both from 
the standpoint of biography and of literary criticism. A little anti-Jewish preju- 
dice is noticeable in the sketch of Heine. The study of Carlyle is more ob- 
jective and philosophical, as becomes a professor of the Sorbonne ——Pierre 
Téqui of Paris has brought out a popular little manual of Biblical difficulties 
by the Abbé Duplessy, entitled Matutinaud Reads the Bible. It has no critical 
value whatever, but gives a brief answer to questions about the deluge, the 
age of the patriarchs, Josue and the stopping of the sun, Jonas and the whale, etc. 
——tThe Abbé Broussolle’s course of religious instruction on The Theory of the 
Mass, delivered last year to his pupils at the lycée Michelet in Paris, is another 
publication by Téqui. Each chapter closes with a good bibliography, and a 
number of questions that bring out admirably the lessons learned. There are 
fifty illustrations, drawn from Christian antiquity, and the masters of the Middle 
Ages.—Teéqui also publishes two scholarly volumes by the Abbé Paul Renaudin. 
The first is on The Doctrine of the Assumption, considered from the viewpoint 
of its definability. The second, on Theological and Canonical Questions, treats 
of the Eucharist in the Middle Ages; the Heresy of Berenger; the Ascetic 
Formation of St. Thomas Aquinas; the Religious Orders; the Nomination to 
Ecclesiastical Benefices, and the Indult of the Parliament of Paris ———The 
same firm publishes The Catholic Church in the First Centuries, by the Abbé 
Viellard-Lacharme, a series of conferences delivered in the Church of Saint- 
Louis-des-Frangais in Rome during the Lent of 1912. They are popular, rather 
than critical in tone——Perrin & Co. of Paris reprints Ernest Hello’s Man, 
a well-known work of the eminent French critic and littérateur. It first saw 
the light in 1871. The essays are divided into three parts, Life, Science, and Art. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


Our Relations with the Nonconformists. By the Rev. Vin- 
cent McNabb, O.P. Nonconformists is the name given Protestants 
in England who are not members of the Established Church. 
From them we are separated by an abyss which “ cannot be called 
love.” The cause of this is ignorance. Hence it is our duty 
to understand them and their history. Catholics have much in 
common with the Nonconformists, and to the Nonconformists is 
due much of our present liberty in England and the United States. 
They consistently fought for a “ Free Church,” a church not dom- 
inated by the State, and, in the time of the Stuarts, succeeded in 
banishing “the last hope of any effective royal administration of 
an Established Church.” Whilst thus engaged they “ insisted 
largely on making their religion enter into their politics.” It is 
“ altogether in the praise of the Nonconformist ideal of informing 
political life with standards of conscience.” In the spiritual life 
Wesley subordinated organization to the interior life, and this was 
not without its effect on many Catholics who had adjusted their 
lives “ to the ecclesiastical machinery in the interests of getting on.” 

The membership of Nonconformist bodies is decreasing. A 
large number of those falling away are drifting into agnosticism 
or indifferentism. In spite of this we can hope to win many of 
these souls to the True Church. Their worship of Jesus as Savior 
draws them to consider Him as Founder of the Church; their 
apologetics resting on the doctrine of the Bible only, throws their 
minds back upon the writer; some find that subjectivism will not do 
in religion, and they seek objectivism in an organized authoritative 
Church; others find that the organization of anti-Christian forces 
necessitates an organized Christian force, and for such there must 
be a head; and finally the mystical element finds that it must be 
guided by the masters of mysticism. Quotations from writings and 
statements of several Nonconformists of high standing plainly 
indicate the trend of the religious-minded among them.—The 
Tablet, July 19. 


Married Clerks, by Father Thurston, S.J., considers 
assertions in the Guardian, the Ministry of Grace (1901, by Dr. 
John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, Anglican), and volumes 
two and three of the History of the English Church, edited by Dr. 
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Hunt, to the effect that prior to the Reformation celibacy was 
not strictly enforced upon the secular priesthood. These assertions 
are inferences based on records proving the existence, especially 
in the twelfth century, of persons described as sons and daughters 
of priests, and some few references to priests’ wives. The in- 
ferences do not follow: for the records refer to wives of clerics. 
In the Middle Ages many clerics never were ordained priests, and 
those who were ordained, if they had been married between the re- 
ceiving of tonsure which made them clerics and ordination to the 
priesthood, separated from their wives at the time of ordination 
to the sub-diaconate. Their wives were nevertheless entitled to be 
known as such; the children of the union were in every sense of 
the word legitimate. Many references supporting this position are 
given. Incidentally a few arguments are adduced from facts to 
indicate that the truth is, that celibacy was required among seculars 
at a very early date-—The Tablet, July 26. 


The Catholic Press Abroad. By Irene Hernaman. In France 
the “ Bonne Presse” publishes upwards of twenty-five papers and 


magazines, the most important of which is La Croix, with the 
fourth largest circulation in the country. Other societies doing an 
immense work are “ The Popular Action Society ” and the “ Catho- 
lic Women’s League of France.” The German Volksverein is a 
model of press organizations. It edits eight periodicals, and pub- 
lishes millions of pamphlets yearly. There are about two hundred 
and fifty Catholic dailies in Germany. In Austria the Piusverein 
does practically the same work, though on a much smaller scale. 
Belgian Catholic journals far outnumber Socialist and anticlerical 
ones. Thanks to the initiative of the famous Abbé Schaepereau, 
there are in Holland thirteen Catholic dailies and one hundred and 
fifty periodicals. 

The many professional and workingmen’s syndicates, each 
with its own magazine, form a special feature of Catholic life in 
Holland. In Italy and Spain the press propaganda lacks that en- 
thusiastic support of the people so characteristic of the countries 
just mentioned. The first Catholic daily in Switzerland was 
started in 1871 against enormous obstacles, but the press flourishes 
there now. In Canada and the United States there are periodicals, 
but no dailies for English-speaking Catholics. In the States a 
Catholic Press Association was founded two years ago. In all 
countries (except Belgium and Switzerland where one exists), a 
central information bureau is badly needed. Without this, and an 
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International News Agency, Catholic Press endeavors are sadly 
handicapped.—The Month, August. 


Popular Education in Britain, France, and Germany. By Rev. 
T. Hannan. The superiority of the Continental system of educa- 
tion over the English has been overestimated. Practically the same 
spirit of rivalry and imitation prevails in educational matters as in 
national defence. In France the Minister of Public Instruction 
controls the whole system from the university to the smallest pri- 
mary school. Between the ages of six and thirteen, education is 
compulsory, but the law is difficult to enforce. La Morale is the 
modern religion of the schools, and holds the first place in the 
programmes. The system in France is bad for religion and for 
France. 

In Germany the educational system may be divided into three 
grades: the Folk schools, which are elementary, correspond to the 
English Board schools; the Real schools have their counterpart in 
the British Secondary schools; but the Continuation schools are a 
special and admirable product of Germany. They originated in the 
sixteenth century as Sunday schools, with secular branches included. 
Now classes are held on week days in the afternoon; attendance 
is compulsory between the ages of fourteen and seventeen for at 
least two hours a week. In this regard German education is su- 
perior to that in other European countries. Religious instruction 
is insisted upon in the lowest schools, and is imparted by the Lutheran 
minister and the parish priest to their respective parishioners; in 
Cologne the Catholics and the Lutherans have separate schools, 
both supported by the government.—Church Quarterly Review, 


July. 


Is the Confessional an Institution of the Middle Ages? By J. 
Tixeront. M. C. Lea, an American, has claimed that confession, 
as we have it to-day, owes its establishment to the scholastics and 
especially to St. Thomas. His three-volumed work, History of 
Auricular Confession and of Indulgences in the Latin Church, ap- 
peared in 1896. Harnack, who is more familiar with ancient 
documents than M. Lea, has expressed practically the same opinion. 
And in a recent article in The Review of History and Religious 
Literature, entitled Did Pope Saint Gregory Know of Confession? 
M. André Lagardi also tries to prove Mr. Lea’s thesis. But what 
is the testimony of the past? If we look back a bit we find at the 
very end of the eighth century Theodolphus, the friend of Charle- 
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magne, and Bishop of Orleans, describing the mode of confessions 
just as we have it to-day. So, too, in the earlier part of the same 
century do St. Boniface of Mayence (755) and St. Chrodegand, 
Bishop of Metz (742). The venerable Bede, five hundred years 
before St. Thomas, also openly speaks of the confessional just as 
we have it to-day. It is, therefore, evident that it was not unknown 
in the eighth century. St. Isidore of Seville, who died in 636, wrote 
on confession in his Etymologies and his Ecclesiastical Offices. 
So we may go back through each century and collect evidence from 
Victor of Cortenna, St. Leo, St. John Climacus, Origen, Tertul- 
lian, St. Irenzeus, and a host of others, to prove that, far from 
arising in the Middle Ages, the confessional dates directly to Jesus 
Christ and Apostolic times.—Revue du Clergé Frangais, July. 


The Tablet (July 12): The Plymouth Congress: The report 
of the proceedings of the National Catholic Congress gives the 
inaugural address of Cardinal Bourne on Religious Indifference, a 
sermon preached by Abbot Gasquet on the sufferings of Catholics 
in the west of England, and papers on Christianity in Modern 
England, and Catholic Schools, by Father Martindale, S.J., and 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew (John Ayscough), respectively. 

(July 19): Seminaries in Rome: The Apostolic Constitution 
consolidating the small seminaries scattered about Rome into one 
central seminary, known as the Lateran, is published. The semi- 
nary is to serve as a grande seminaire for Rome and Italy. A petite 
seminaire is also established at the present Vatican seminary. 
The Roman Correspondent comments briefly on the above-men- 
tioned constitution. He calls attention to the civil funeral of 
Socialist Councillor Montemartini as furnishing a good example 
of the influence of Socialists over the Italians of Rome, even if 
they be Catholics. Eighty-five Socialist and allied societies were 
represented at this funeral, and everyone of these will at election 
time “ go against the Church.” “ The procession showed the ex- 
tent to which labor has been organized. The political opinions of 
their societies are, no doubt, in innumerable cases, in direct opposi- 
tion to the conscientious opinions of individual members. But 
when the time comes they vote, if at all, as the society directs.” 
In Literary Notes, W. H. K. considers the extremely high praise 
given in the Times Literary Supplement to the first instalment of 
the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, to wit, the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, translated by Father Lattey, S.J. 
The Times reviewer writes: “It is a pleasure to notice that they 
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(Father Lattey‘s notes) are marked by a desire to arrive at the 
immediate purpose of St. Paul, and are free from polemical bias. 
They give evidence of sound scholarship, allied with a frank accept- 
ance of modern critical results,” etc. Attention is then directed to 
the Rheims-Douay version, “ which has its faults and limitations,” 
but which has been the subject of much censure that is ignorant 
and criticism that is unintelligent. The reviewer recognizes that 
the necessity of following an official version, i. e., the Vulgate, had 
some advantages in point of critical accuracy, since the Vulgate, 
“in not a few places, provided a better text than they would 
have found in the Hebrew and Greek manuscripts at their dis- 
posals.” The Douay Version has also a literary value of its own, 
according to Professor J. S. Phillimore, writing in the present 
Dublin Review. It represents the excellent English style of pre- 
Elizabethan days, which Elizabeth’s government attempted to de- 
stroy, and succeeded in marring to some extent. 

(August 2): Mr. Pease’s Little Bill: The new educational bill 

introduced by the Liberal Minister provides for a small building 
grant, and a smaller grant for medical inspection and treatment. 
Previously a Parliamentary building grant was illegal. The grants 
are destined for the Council Schools in which no dogmatic religious 
instruction is given, and indirectly discriminates against denomina- 
tional schools, which theoretically are supposed to be on the same 
footing. The latter class must still provide their own building 
fund. The suspicion is voiced that the ultimate purpose of the 
Liberals is to foster the decline of the denominational school. 
The Philosophy of Hans, by Claude Harrison, shows that the fairy 
tales of Hans Andersen “ contain a philosophy, the main thesis of 
which” is “that the secret of happiness lies in the pleasures of 
affection and a moderate sufficiency of worldly goods.” By his 
own route Andersen reached St. Augustine’s conclusion: “ Our 
heart is restless, O Lord, till it rest in Thee.” Passages from 
Andersen’s works are quoted bearing on the subject of this paper. 
—Catholic Missions in China: A paper read at the Plymouth 
Congress by Father Wolferstan, S.J., recounts the difficulties, 
and some results of the missionary’s life, and the outlook of Catho- 
lic missions in China. 


The Month (August): A full account of The Plymouth Con- 
- gress is given by Rev. Sydney F. Smith. Although still. behind 
the great dioceses of the Midlands and the North, the success of 
the recent National Congress in Plymouth argues well for its re- 
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ligious future. The prominence of the Catholic Social Guild and 
their timely and practical discussions, and along the lines of Leo 
XIII.’s Encyclical, receives special mention. Other Societies and 
Unions were also ably represented at the Congress, covering the 
field of social and religious work incumbent upon Catholics. 


The Dublin Review (July): Francis McCullogh shows that 
The Belgian Strike, in failing to obtain the abolition of plural 
voting, has recorded a defeat for the workers, a fact acknowledged 
by the less diplomatic of the Socialists. The leading periodicals 
of Europe have approved the attitude of the Premier in refusing to 
yield to force and grant the demands of the Socialists. Belgium, 
although the headquarters of international Socialism, is to some 
extent, also, the headquarters of international clericalism. The- 
oretically Belgian Socialists are not anticlerical; practically they 
are, yet the immediate prospects of Catholicism in Belgium are 
universally admitted to be bright. Some Oxford Essays, by 
Wilfrid Ward, treats of Foundations: A Statement of Christian 
Belief in Terms of Modern Thought, composed by seven Oxford 
men. Mr. Ward enumerates the difficulties proposed by science to 
theology, and explains that theology is not stultified by a gradual 
transformation in. inaccurate or undefined ideas. But he then 
passes from Foundations to Monsignor Benson’s work: Confessions 
of a Convert, to show that “the Catholic Church in things that 
practically and directly affect souls, not only knows her mind, but 
is constantly declaring it.” Rev. J. G. Vaud, D.D., in Science 
and Philosophy at Louvain, traces the changes since the days of 
the Renaissance in the relations of philosophy to science, considers 
outstanding problems in contemporary thought, and estimates how 
far changes in method and angle of vision may be due to the success 
of the natural sciences. This brief criticism of current methods 
and tendencies leads up to an appreciation of the philosophical 
ideal of the Louvain School, which follows the principles of St. 
Thomas. In Blessed Thomas More and the Arrest of Human- 
ism in England, J. S. Phillimore claims that the humanist movement 
in England was arrested in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
did not mature till more than a century later; that the movement 
was typically personified in More, and that his death was the blow 
which paralyzed it. The writer defines humanism as “an zsthetic 
movement towards finer forms of expression, an intellectual move- 
ment of expatiating curiosity, and a stirring of moral restlessness.” 
——The Napoleon of San Domingo, by Harry Graham, gives an 
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interesting sketch of that remarkable negro, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, who, through sheer force of character, rose from slavery to 
the dictatorship of his people. L’Ouverture won freedom for his 
people, only to die in captivity at Joux in 1803. 


Irish Theological Quarterly (July): Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., 
calls attention to A Neglected Factor in the Study of the Synoptic 
Problem. <A recent volume of Oxford Studies assumes as demon- 
strated that the resemblances in the Synoptic Gospels are due to 
the use of common documents; that a complete Gospel practically 
identical with our Mark was used by Matthew and Luke; and that 
there was a collection (mainly of discourses) possibly known to 
Mark, and certainly furnishing the groundwork of common matter 
in Matthew and Luke. The theory is not baseless, but the differ- 
ences between the latter two and Mark are not to be neglected 
as has been done hitherto. Rev. James MacCaffrey presents a 
study of The Catholic School System in the United States, based 
on Father Burns’ work on this subject. In The Testimony of St. 
Ireneus in Favour of the Roman Primacy, the Rev. Bruno Walk- 
ley, O.P., gives a translation and interpretation of the disputed 
text from the Saint’s work, Against All Heresies, Book III., chap- 
ter iii. Rev. Thomas Gogarty gives an account of The Dawn of 
the Reformation in Ireland (1534-1547) under George Browne. 
Rev. M. J. O’Donnell has an article on Post-Lateran develop- 
ments as to The Seal of Confession. 














Irish Ecclesiastical Record (August): The Greek Fathers and 
Original Sin, by Rev. B. V. Miller, S.T.D. The doctrine of orig- 
inal sin was not so fully developed in the Greek Church during the 
first four centuries as it was among the Latins, but the value of 
Greek witness to this dogma is often minimized. Dr. Miller 
examines the testimony of Origen, Athanasius, Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, St. Basil, and St. Cyril of Jerusalem. There has been much 
controversy over the belief of St. Chrysostom on original sin, but 
from quotations by St. Augustine from lost writings it is evident 
that he held substantially the Catholic teaching. The main differ- 
ence between the early East and West is one of phraseology. 
Alcoholism, by Rev. W. J. Mulcahy, P.P., gives the startling sta- 
tistics which speak so loudly of the far-reaching effects on society 
resulting from alcohol. He suggests as the principal remedy for 
alcoholism, a well-grounded education on the science of the sub- 
ject, together with the aids of religion. 
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Le Correspondant (July 10): An anonymous writer presents 
a dark picture of the consequences of the Balkan war to Catholic 
and French interests. Ludovic Naudeau describes the initial man- 
ceuvre of the Bulgarians, and their present conflict with the Serv- 
ians. And Jean Leune gives a detailed account of the surrender 
of Salonika. 


Revue du Clergé Frangais (July 1): Ch. Calippe tells of The 
Circles for Sacerdotal Studies, which have sprung up in France 
in amazing numbers, to give French priests the “ equivalents for 
common and religious life’ now denied to them. The aim of 
these circles is not purely theoretical; above all it is practical. As 
Canon Paulot has said: “ At this time of separation, one separation 
above all is to be feared, that of priest from priest.” To obviate 
this possibility, this new social movement has been born, under 
the patronage of the highest ecclesiastical authority. There is no 
doubt but it will contribute efficaciously to the work of religious 
and social regeneration now going on. Monsignor Herscher 
gives a study of The Politics Behind the “ Kulturkampf,” based on 
new and interesting lights thrown on Bismarck, the man and the 
statesman, by Georges Goyau, in his four-volume work. This 
deeper study of Bismarck’s point of view explains much of his 
untiring activity against religious orders and the hierarchy. To 
his mind Catholicism was a barrier to his one idea—German unity, 
hence the May Laws and his political cruelty. By God’s grace, 
however, the Church, aided by the Centre Party under Windthorst 
triumphed; triumphed because the faithful were united to their 
bishops and the Holy See, and in unswerving resistance to the 
Church’s opponents. 

(July 15): In Literature That Remains, Eugene Evrard speaks 
of our recent works which are likely to stand the test of time, viz., 
Henry Bordeaux’s beautiful romance, The House; M. Romain 
Roland’s three dramas now republished, Saint Louis, Aért, and 
The Triumph of Reason; M. Henri Blaudin’s new light on that 
favorite topic in France, Huysmans, and The True Mystery of the 
Passion, by Arnold Greban, a book published in 1452, and now 
happily adopted by Ch. Gailly de Taurines and L. de La Tournasse. 
The original, as well as the adaptation, is in verse, and was seen 
on the stage in the fifteenth century. It has recently been put on at 
the Odéon. It is to be hoped that its field will be still more widened. 
——A. Boudinhon gives a list of Prohibited Books and Periodicals 
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from 1901-1913, thus adding a three years’ complete appendix to 
the new Index published in 1910. 


Revue ‘Pratique d’Apologétique (July 15): The Struggle 
Against Alcoholism and Immorality, by E. Beaupin, in a report 
read before the Congress of the Works of Diocesan Missions in 
Paris, names as the three chief weapons to use against these two 
great evils, sermons, confessions, and the confessional——T he Moral 
Value of our Federations, by A. Beaulieu, claims that Federation, 
besides organizations for the moral, religious, and social formation 
of the young man, ought to include provision for his intellectual, 
physical, artistic, and even professional formation. Young men 
must be taken as they are; they must be interested, but care must 
be taken to keep these things in their proper place. The Catholic 
Church alone can give the ideals and the power to organization 
which will enable it to fulfill its work. 


Etudes (July 5): Louis Chervaillot gives a sketch of Giacomo 
Leopardi, as a pious and laborious youth; devoting his first literary 
efforts to the defence of Christianity, who later, under the influence 
of Giordani, the free-thinker, lost his faith, and became the poet 
of pessimism. He died in 1837. 

(July 20): Charles Chesnelong (René Moreau), the great 
French Catholic parliamentarian, was born in 1820 in the small 
commune of Lagor. Deeply pious, he reared a large family in 
the sound principles of Christianity. One son became Archbishop 
of Sens, and a daughter a Sister of Charity in the Foreign Missions. 
Chesnelong was a “ passionate and disinterested servant of the 
Church and of France.” True patriotism led him into politics, 
where he was an intrepid defender of the Temporal Power. In 
1876 he was elected irremovable Senator. He was active in all the 
big Catholic movements in France from this time till his death in 
1894. Saint Ireneus, by Paul Galthier. St. Irenzeus was one of 
the founders of Catholic theology; for a long time his work was 
the classic on original sin, the Real Presence, and ecclesiastical 
penance; he anticipated the dogma of the Incarnation as formu- 
lated by the Church against Nestorius. “ He has proclaimed the 
rule of Apostolic faith,” says Harnack. His work is still the model 

-of those writers who undertake the defence of the traditional faith 
against novelties. He is truly a Doctor of the Church besides 
being Bishop and Martyr. 

















Recent Events. 


So great was the opposition encountered by 
France. the Three Years’ Service Bill that it took 
ten weeks for it to pass through the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, after which it has gone to the Senate, where it 
has had a smoother course. The Socialists and the Socialist- 
Radicals, under the leadership of M. Caillaux, did everything in 
their power to change the character of the bill, and in fact many 
important amendments were accepted. The chief changes it makes 
in the military law of France are as follows: It lays down the 
effective strength below which no unit of the army is to be allowed 
to drop. Length of service with the active army in increased from 
two years to three. Physically selected conscripts will be incor- 
porated in the army at twenty years of age instead of as hitherto 
at twenty-one, adding thereby to the existing strength one hundred 
and forty-four thousand men. The total period of military lia- 
bility is extended from twenty-five to twenty-eight years. This 
provision will enable France to call out an additional four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men in times of grave peril. The mini- 
mum number of effectives provided for by the bill amount to 
seven hundred and twelve thousand three hundred and twenty- 
nine men. On account of the leaves of absence which have been 
granted, the three years of service will in practice be reduced to 
two years and nine months. This modified three years’ service 
- will not have its full effect until 1916. 

The reason for which so strenuous an opposition was offered 
to the bill by Socialists and many Radicals, was their view that 
it involved the renouncement of the idea of a nation in arms, 
to which the nation had been tending on the line of Republican 
evolution, and which had found its expression to a large extent 
in the law of 1905. They look upon the present proposal as 
the work of reactionaries. By accepting the assistance of the 
Right, the government had for the first time in the history of 
the Republic caused a division in the Republican parties on the 
question of defence. 

The bill will involve a large increase of expenditure. Upon 
whose shoulders the cost will be placed, will be a matter of keen 
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controversy between the bourgeoisie and the Socialists, the latter 
insisting that the burden should be borne by the rich. To this 
M. Barthou and his colleagues are said to have agreed, and it is 
expected that they will bring in fresh income-tax proposals, and 
even a tax on capital somewhat similar in character to the levy 
recently adopted by Germany. But there are those who anticipate 
that the government will not live long enough to make these pro- 
posals. 

Even apart from this fresh military expenditure, the financial 
state of France is serious; so serious, indeed, that national bank- 
ruptcy is sometimes said to be imminent. The budget statements 
are so obscure that it is hard to discover the real state of the 
finances. Good authorities, however, say that while the official 
budget of this year shows a surplus of ten thousand dollars, the 
deficit is in reality more than two hundred millions. This seems 
incredible, and is in fact disputed. But all are agreed in recog- 
nizing the necessity for financial reform, and it is as to the nature 
of this reform that the chief conflicts between French parties will 
take place. The state of the finances will stand in the way of 
the carrying into effect of the many costly measures of social 
legislation that have been proposed. 

A distinguishing feature of this year’s celebration of the four- 
teenth of July, the national Féte Day of Republican France, was 
the presence at the review at Longchamp of detachments of troops 
from the numerous French colonies. These came from Senegal, 
the Gaboon, Morocco, Algeria, Madagascar, Tonkin, and Annam. 
The Senegal sharpshooters attracted particular attention. Some of 
the troops had a record of almost unbroken service for ten years. 
Their presence has led to the consideration of the possibility of 
making fuller use of the valuable military material to be found in 
France’s African colonies. The attempt made by the Socialists, 
Syndicalists, and Anarchists on the occasion of the review to arouse 
popular indignation against the Three Years’ Service Bill was 
a distinct failure. 

The foreign relations of France have undergone no change. 
The passing through Paris of the King of Spain on his way to 
England, gave an occasion for the manifestation of the satisfaction 
felt at the restoration of perfectly cordial relations between the 
two countries. The visit of the President to-England showed 
clearly that no change has taken place in the entente cordiale, ex- 
cept it be that the friendship is striking deeper roots. The Con- 
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ferences which took place between the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of France and England, proved that on all matters concerning the 
maintenance of peace, and upon all political questions in general, 
the two Powers were in absolute and complete agreement. French 
satisfaction found expression in the declaration of M. Ribot: “I 
have always considered that close friendship between France and 
England was absolutely necessary, not merely from the French 
point of view, but also for the progress of civilization.” 





The army bill having been passed, the 
Germany. Reichstag has adjourned to the twentieth 

of November. The bill was carried, against 
the votes of the Socialists and the Poles, substantially in the form 
proposed by the government. It increases the peace strength of 
the army by four thousand officers, fifteen thousand non-commis- 
sioned officers, one hundred and seventeen thousand men, and 
twenty-seven thousand horses. About ninety per cent of the addi- 
tion will be made by October of this year. As a result of these 
j changes, the German army will eventually reach eight hundred and 
sixty-six thousand men of all ranks. The spirit by which the increase 
is animated is well indicated by the words of the War Minister: 
“ The best parry is the lunge; the best covering force is the offen- 
sive.” To be a neighbor of Germany is no pleasant position. 

The additional expense involved in the increase, so far as 
regards the non-recurring expenditure, was raised by an extra- 
ordinary levy on property. This was carried against the votes of 
the Poles and Alsatians; the Socialists voting for it, as they looked 
upon the proposal as a valuable precedent for themselves. For the 
same reason they supported the tax on the increment of fortunes. 
This is a tax upon every increment to the extent of not more than 
two thousand five hundred dollars of a fortune which is not less | 
than five thousand dollars, and is considered by many to be a 
strange and hazardous proceeding. A possibly more important | 
feature of the new measures of taxation is that a start has been 
made on the path of direct imperial taxation. This involves, ac- 
cording to the Conservative view, a violation of the Constitution. 
The Socialists, on the other hand, are jubilant, looking upon the 
result as a triumph of their principles. In the country the strength 
of this party seems to be growing, for at a recent by-election they 
have beaten the Conservatives. The latter have lost two seats 


within a few days. 
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The trial of the military officials who are charged with im- 
parting government information to the head of Krupp’s office 
in Berlin, resulted in the conviction of the accused. Nothing treas- 
onable was revealed, nor was there anything approaching to a 
“Panama” scandal. Codperation with the Krupps in the desire 
of the latter to underbid their competitors for government contracts 
was the utmost extent of their wrong-doing. The Socialists, who 
brought the matter to light, are said to have been animated by 
hatred of the Krupp firm, because they can make no headway 
amongst their workmen. Further light, perhaps, may be thrown 
upon the matter by a civil trial which is to come on. Nothing was 
disclosed as to the attempt alleged to have been made to excite, 
by articles in newspapers, warlike feeling in France so as to facilitate 
the demand for an increase of armaments in Germany. 


The resignation of Herr von Cuvaj as 
Austria-Hungary. Royal Commissioner of Croatia, and the 
appointment of a successor, are taken as 
indications that the Hungarian government is prepared for the resti- 
tution of the constitutional government of which for so long a time 
it has arbitrarily deprived the Croatians. But no sooner is the 
normal state of things re-established in one part of the Austro- 
Hungarian dominions, than it is destroyed in another. By Im- 
perial Letters Patent the Bohemian Diet has been dissolved, and 
in place of the ordinary executive body a Commission of Adminis- 
tration has been appointed to perform its duties. This amounts 
to a suspension of Bohemian autonomy, and is due to racial 
quarrels between the Germans and Czechs, and to the obstruction 
of the proceedings of the Diet, which for a long time has been 
practised by both. This had resulted in a financial deadlock. 
The treasury had become almost empty, and the officials had no 
salaries. 

The newly-appointed Commission is not satisfactory to the 
Germans, for out of the eight members of which it consists five are 
Czechs. The Constitution gives the Crown a right to intervene 
in this way in case of emergency, but it is said in this instance 
to have overstepped its rights, inasmuch as it has not at once 
proceeded to hold an election for a new Diet. The measure is 
declared to be merely provisionary, but has met with a storm of 
protest among the Czechs. It is condemned as a breach of the 
Constitution, as a blow aimed at the kingdom of Bohemia and the 
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Czech nation, and as a measure of absolutism. This constant inter- 
vention of the monarch makes the equilibrium unstable in countries 
in which so great a degree of power is left in the hands of the ruler. 

The Dual Monarchy is proceeding further on the same road 
as France and Germany. It is announced that in consequence of 
the changes in the strategical conditions of Southeastern Europe, 
the strength of the Austro-Hungarian army will be considerably 
increased. The standing army is to have thirty thousand more 
men and the militia twenty thousand. 


Constitutional government, within the limits 
Russia. conceded by the “Emperor and Autocrat 
of all the Russias,” has become so well 
established an institution that, it is said, no English Minister could 
have held more correct and respectful language towards the House 
of Commons than did M. Kokovtzoff, the Russian Prime Minister, 
when he explained his budget to the Duma. The Chamber and 
the government, after an experience of seven years, have become 
accustomed to work calmly together with feelings of mutual re- 
spect, and sometimes of full confidence. Especially in financial 
matters, on which in other countries conflicts between governments 
and Parliaments have been most frequent, a friendly spirit has 
existed, and amicable codperation has been the rule. The mem- 
bers of the Duma have made such progress in their political educa- 
tion, that they have found that the best way to secure for the 
Chamber a fair share in the control of finance, is to codperate 
with the government, so far as this is possible, rather than to 
offer systematic opposition. This course doubtless has been facil- 
itated by the fact that the country has been prosperous, especially in 
that which is still the mainstay of Russia’s prosperity—agriculture. 
There has been a series of good harvests, and as a consequence a 
succession of surpluses, and hence no reason for new taxation—that 
frequent bone of contention. The healthy control which the Duma 
has succeeded in obtaining over the finances of the Empire, justifies 
the hope that it will establish a strong claim for the gradual exten- 
sion of its influence to other spheres of political activity. 

The harmonious relations which exist between the government 
and the Duma on financial matters do not, however, extend so 
completely to every branch of the administration. During the 
revolutionary period, Russia was placed under exceptional laws, 
which gave to the authorities far larger powers of arrest and 
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imprisonment than those given by the ordinary law. This period 
came to an end in 1907, and yet these exceptional laws still re- 
main in force. By a resolution recently passed by the Duma, the 
Minister of the Interior was condemned for illegally prolonging 
this period, and thereby destroying the respect due to the ordinary 
law, and unduly increasing its own power, and thereby exciting 
discontent. The resolution went on to accuse the administration 
of delaying the reforms admitted to be necessary in the Imperial 
Manifesto of October, 1905. As an instance of what a Russian 
government is still capable of doing, it may be mentioned that for 
a fortnight before the Tsar’s visit all goods’ traffic was forbidden 
on the Volga—a procedure which inflicted great loss and hardship 
to multitudes. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has also fallen under the 
condemnation of the Duma. It has passed a resolution by which 
it affirmed that there existed an urgent need of radical educational 
reforms, in order to give the pupils a practical preparation for 
life; the present methods of intellectual instruction and physical 
training, it declared, were unsatisfactory; the whole system was 
characterized as dry and formal. The Ministry in fact had shown 
itself insensible to the needs of the country. Of these two resolu- 
tions the government took no notice, and, therefore, they are not 
likely to have any practical effect. They show, however, that the 
Duma is not in any respect subservient to the government, as well as 
that the harmony between the two is not quite perfect. That the 
Cabinet itself is moving in a more liberal direction, is made clear 
by the fact that it has rejected a new reactionary press law which 
had been drawn up by the Minister of the Interior, and has required 
that it should be remodelled before its introduction to the Duma. 

A spectacle unique in our times—the use of soldiers for the 
suppression of heresy—has been seen, not exactly in Russian ter- 
ritory, but in territory subject in some respects to Russian juris- 
diction. Certain monks of Mount Athos fell into what the Holy 
Synod declared to be heresy, and all efforts on the part of the Or- 
thodox Church to bring about a retractation having failed, soldiers 
were landed from a Russian vessel, and the heretics were carried 
off to Russia. What was done to them on their arrival is not 
yet known. 

While between the government and the Duma the relations 
may be looked upon as fairly satisfactory, there is a wider diver- 
gence between it and the mass of the Russian people. If the latter 
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had had their way, it is almost certain that Russia would have been 
drawn into the Balkan war in support of the brother Slavs of the 
Russian people in opposition to the action of Austria-Hungary. 
Feeling ran very high, and force had to be used to suppress 
popular demonstrations. But the government stood firm, being 
resolved to maintain the European concert, and in this way it 
appears to have been wiser than the people. In entering into war 
with each other, the Balkan States inflicted a severe rebuff on the 
Tsar and his advisers, for he warned them solemnly that he would 
look with disfavor on the nation responsible for beginning the war. 
As it progressed, something like a common course of action was 
adopted by Russia and Austria-Hungary; hence it may be hoped 
that the relations between the two countries may improve. 


By a treaty made at Bukarest, the war be- 
The Balkan War. tween the former Allies has been brought 
to an end—at least for a time. This war 
was carried on with a ferocity worthy of savages, in which all the 
mitigations which have of late been adopted by civilized nations 
were disregarded. Not only did the actual combatants 
suffer, but thousands of non-combatants, old men, women, and 
children were massacred, mutilated, and outraged. Bulgarian 
soldiers were found with the hands of little children suspended 
round their necks as a charm. The King of Greece, in a public 
proclamation, called his former allies monsters of cruelty, treacher- 
ous, without any sense of honor. But if the accounts are true 
which have been given of the Greeks especially, and of the Servians 
in a less degree, there is little to choose between the combatant 
States. All have acted with the greatest cruelty. 

So far as the facts are known, it was Bulgarian ambition that 
brought on the war. She wished to secure the hegemony in the 
Balkan region, or, as we should say in this country, to be the boss, 
and to get possession of the lion’s share of the spoils. In this 
she had some justification, for she had made the greatest sacrifices, 
and had won the most important victories over the common foe. 
This led to undue elation, and to the confident expectation that she 
could defeat the Servians and the Greeks as easily as she had done 
the Turks. There is good evidence that she acted with deliberate 
treachery, that while discussing terms of settlement, she was at 
the same moment carrying on warlike operations. Never, how- 
ever, did conduct of this time meet with so swift a nemesis. Within 
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a few weeks Bulgaria became a mere geographical expression. 
The Turks were in the south, the Greeks and Servians to the 
west, while the Rumanians were within a short distance of the 
capital. So weak had Bulgaria become, that to the advance of 
the latter not the smallest opposition had been offered. 

That peace has been concluded is chiefly due to Rumania, 
with Russia and the Powers in the background. The terms of the 
treaty impose great sacrifices upon Bulgaria, and deprive her of 
the objects which she was most desirous of obtaining. The posses- 
sion of a seaport on the A2gean has been denied to her, Kavala 
having been given to Greece. The coast line which has been con- 
ceded contains no place suitable for a port. The large number 
of Bulgarians who dwell in Macedonia, for whose sake the war 
with Turkey began, are placed by the new treaty under the rule 
of Servia. Rumania has obtained a slice of Bulgaria—the strategic 
frontier she desired. The boundaries of Greece and Servia have 
been made conterminous—a thing to which Bulgaria had offered 
the strongest opposition. Thrace is left to her, but on what terms 
the Turks will be forced to evacuate Adrianople is not yet settled, 
and it is not beyond the bounds of possibility that this district, the 
chief of Bulgaria’s acquisitions, may be made into an autonomous 
State. Under these conditions, it is no wonder that the submission 
of Bulgaria is merely that rendered to force majeure, and that it 
is fully expected that when, if ever, she should be strong enough 
to make the attempt, she will take steps to free herself. For 
this reason the new treaty is not looked upon as a permanent settle- 
ment. In fact, claims are being made by some of the Powers that 
they have the right to subject it to revision. 

The populations of the States and their gains in territory 


_ are as follows: Rumania, with a population of 7,600,000, stands 


at the head, although her territorial gain is no greater than that of 
Montenegro—4,200 square miles. Bulgaria comes next with 
5,000,000 inhabitants, and a gain of 19,800 square miles. Servia 
will have a population of 4,000,000, and gains 19,200 square miles. 
Greece has the largest accession of territory, 27,000 square miles, 
and her population is now 4,500,000. The boundaries of the new 
State of Albania have not yet been definitely settled, but its popu- 
lation is estimated at 2,000,000. Montenegro is still the smallest 
of the States, with a population of 500,000, and a gain of territory 
of 4,200 square miles. Such hegemony as exists must be conceded 
to Rumania. 
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The Turks have been called upon, by an identic note of the 
Powers, presented at Constantinople, and couched in the most cate- 
gorical terms, to show respect to the Treaty of London, and to 
evacuate Adrianople. So far they have not complied. No meas- 
ures to enforce compliance have yet been taken. The Turks are 
becoming their own worst enemy. A more impudent document 
than that presented to the Powers in justification of their re-entering 
Adrianople, was never composed. They made the claim that they 
were not, by so doing, breaking the Treaty of London. This had, 
indeed, settled the boundary line as extending from Enos to Midia, 
the boundary they said would still be from Enos to Midia, but it 
would go round by Adrianople, that is to say, it would go round the 
two sides of a triangle and not along its base. The existence of 
Turkey, even in Asia, depends not merely upon the forbearance 
of the Powers, but even upon their being united in exercising for- 
bearance; and also upon there being willing to grant financial as- 
sistance. Turkey’s action in seizing upon Adrianople has been the 
thing best calculated to alienate them. 


The public attention directed by Adeline 
Portugal. Duchess of Bedford to the treatment of the 
Royalist prisoners in Portugal, has not been 
altogether without effect. Some relief has been granted them, but 
the amnesty so long expected has not yet come. Senhor Affonso 
Costa still holds the Premiership. He has been in office for more 
than six months—a long time for a Portuguese minister under 
the Republican régime. His hold upon the government is said to 
have steadily increased, although he is popular nowhere, and it is 
largely by means of a secret police that he maintains his power. 
To a certain extent he has come to be looked upon as an indis- 
pensable man. Under his administration the state of the finances 
has improved. The rich individuals and powerful corporations 
who used formerly to avoid payment, by means of bribery, of their 
due share of the taxes have been forced to obey the law, and, as a 
consequence, the treasury has been better filled, and the immense 
floating debt, which for so long has been a drain on the country, 
has notably decreased. Laws have been passed imposing new taxes 
to relieve the tenant at the expense of the landlord, and the poor 
at the expense of the rich. So promising is the prospect that a sub- 
stantial surplus is expected this year. 
But in other respects the outlook is gloomy. The cost of 
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living has increased, and this has led to grave discontent among 
the proletariat of Lisbon, who expected that the Republic would 
bring the millenium. Stern methods of repression have been taken, 
and these have inflamed large numbers. Nor have the moderate 
elements become reconciled to the new ideas, the Separation Law 
having proved a great obstacle. There are also monarchists, who 
still hope for the restoration of the royal family, and are said 
to be conspiring for this end. But the most active enemy at the 
present time are the extremists of Senhor Costa’s own party. So 
dissatisfied are they that they have adopted the methods of Con- 
tinental Syndicalism. By outrages and violence they have been 
making repeated efforts to overthrow the government. In each 
case officers of the army and navy have been included among the 
conspirators. The fact that an almost inexhaustible supply of 
bombs has been at their disposal, seems to show that the movement 
is widespread. The government has not hesitated to take as drastic 
measures against these its former friends as were formerly dealt 
out to the rebellious monarchists. In one day thirty conspirators 
were shipped off to the Azores, there to be summarily tried and 
confined to prison. 

So little capacity for the civilized government of their own 
country is being shown by those now in power that the question is be- 
ing raised, both in Great Britain and elsewhere, as to their methods 
of government of the large tracts of territory which are possessed 
by Portugal in Africa. It is said that not only slave holding 
exists on the mainland and in the islands which belong to Por- 
tugal, but also that slave trading is carried on. The Republic on 
its advent promised to suppress these evils, and has made some 
efforts to keep its promises, but with so little success that every 
one acquainted with the state of things recognizes that the condi- 
tions of labor under which the natives are working is in effect 
bondage. The attention which has been called to the matter will, 
it is to be hoped, lead to as satisfactory a result as that attained 
by the Congo agitation. So far, however, it has only had the 
effect of exciting the indignation of the Carbonarios of Portugal, 
and has led them to threaten an extension to London of the methods 
of control which they have so long practised in Lisbon. 

It is left to the future to disclose whether the marriage, which 
is announced as about to take place, of the ex-King Manoel with 
a Princess of the Catholic branch of the Hohenzollerns, will ever 
have any effect on the course of events in Portugal. It will not, 
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of course, be the first time that German blood has been introduced 
into the Portuguese royal family, for to go no farther back, his 
great-grandmother, Maria da Gloria, married Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg. 
Little has been heard lately of the course 
Persia. of events in Persia. It is not, however, be- 
cause it is in the happy position of those 
countries that have no history. On the contrary, things have 
been going from bad to worse; so much that an opportunity is 
presented to the students of history of witnessing what looks like 
the deathbed of an ancient kingdom. A bluebook has been recently 
published by the British government, which shows that southern 
Persia is in the throes of dissolution, given up to rapine and bri- 
gandage; trade is at a standstill; armed bands roam about the 
country doing as they please. The central government is impotent, 
and the local government ignored. It is not so much misrule, 
but the absolute disappearance of all ordered and coherent rule. 
Not only is the authority of the government dissolved, but also 
that of the tribes within themselves; they are split up into warring 
factions, and only unite from time to time when an opportunity 
presents itself of despoiling caravans or of stripping chance trav- 
elers. 

The only part in which there is even the semblance of order 
is northern Persia, and this because it is occupied by the Russian 
forces. Promises have been made that these would be withdrawn, 
or at least reduced in number. So far, however, is this from hav- 
ing been done, that an increase has taken place from three thousand 
in December, 1911, to seventeen thousand five hundred at the pres- 
ent time. Possibly the Persian government, so far as there is one, 
is not unwilling that order should be kept even by such means. 
The Cabinet, it is said, resigns once a week; the Regent has been 
an absentee in Europe for more than a year; the Shah is a boy 
about fifteen years of age; the ex-Shah is lying in wait to pounce 
upon the throne; his brother, Salar-ed-Dowleh, has been taking 
active steps to secure it for himself; while the treasury is empty. 
Such are some of the signs of Persia’s decay. 

Some little satisfaction may be derived from the remembrance 
that had our countryman, Mr. Shuster, not been interfered with by 
Russia and Great Britain, the country would have been put in a 
fair way to recovery. The prospect now is that it will be par- 
titioned between Russia and Great Britain. It will be with great 
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reluctance that the latter will be drawn into such a course of 
action; and only in the event of Russia seizing upon northern 
Persia. She is in fact making every effort to avoid such a con- 
tingency. Swedish officers are at the head of a gendarmerie which 
is the only force making for order in the country, and small 
loans are being made from time to time to keep it in existence. 
Within the last few weeks it has been announced that the Regent 
is on the way back to Teheran, and that a Mejliss is again to be 
elected. It remains to be seen whether or no this will be only 
the prolongation of the agony. Of the development of the coun- 
try’s resources, better prospects exist. A concession for a railway 
has been granted to Russia in the north, and an option to a British 
syndicate in the south. The project for a railway through 
Persia to connect the Russian and the Indian systems, seems to 
be in the way of being realized, although it is meeting with 
powerful opposition in Great Britain, where it is looked upon as 
likely to endanger the peaceful possession of India. 


In the course of last year, when Dr. Sun 
China. Yat-sen offered sacrifice at the shrine of the 
founder of the Ming Dynasty, he declared: 
“ Everywhere a beautiful repose doth reign.” This was just after 
the resignation of the Emperor, and the accession to the Provisional 
Presidency of the Republic of Yuan Shih-kai. To this “ beautiful 
repose” Sun Yat-sen had contributed by his magnanimous resigna- 
tion of the Presidency, to which he had been elected by the Revo- 
lutionaries who had brought about the fall of the Manchu Dynasty. 
The repose has soon come to an end, and a conflict has arisen be- 
tween Yuan Shih-kai and the one who made way for him. For 
this there are several reasons. There is between the Northern 
and the Southern Provinces of China a chronic rivalry and jealousy, 
which has been inflamed by what is said to have been the unfair 
distribution of the spoils of office by the government. The methods 
adopted by Yuan Shih-kai form another reason. They by no 
means conform with the constitutional methods which are the ideal 
of the young Chinese, of whom Sun Yat-sen is a leader. 

A glaring instance of this is the way in which the recent 
loan with the Five Powers was contracted. Although the first Par- 
liament was just upon the point of opening its session, the Provi- 
sional President did not seek to obtain its sanction for the loan. This 
is but one instance out of many of arbitrary proceedings on his part. 
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Moreover, Yuan Shih-kai is thought not to be loyal to the Re- 
public. In fact, for a long time he opposed its establishment, and 
only accepted it as the less of two evils. It is even said that he 
would not be sorry to see the restoration of absolute rule. Yet 
he is thought—so great is the demoralization of the Empire—the 
only man among the Chinese millions who is able to preserve even 
a semblance of order. The desire of money is predominant and 
all-absorbing: there is no one who has not his price—there is no 
countervailing consideration. 

The expectation that Yuan Shih-kai will succeed in the con- 
flict, is based mainly on the fact that he is its possessor: in fact 
that this might be the case is the reason for his anxiety to con- 
clude the loan. Up to the present the course of events has been 
in his favor; the attempt of the rebels appears to be failing. _What- 
ever the result may be, the mass of the Chinese will not be affected, 
at least directly. In their eyes all who have rule over them are 
hopelessly corrupt. Their only hope is to escape from their depre- 
dations in the easiest possible way. The politicians on both sides 
are equally rapacious. The only piece of constructive legislation 
of the new Senate so far has been the voting to each of their 
number the sum of three thousand dollars a year. It is to be hoped 
for the sake of the much-suffering Chinese masses, that a settlement 
of one kind or another will be made before long. Residents in China 
assert that the accounts disseminated by journalists of the peace- 
ful establishment of the Republic are a fiction. On the contrary, 
no one outside China can have more than a faint conception of the 
sufferings which have been endured by the defenceless peasantry 
since the revolution of October, 1911, let loose upon them bands 
of rabble soldiery, pirates, and brigands. 

The way in which the cultivation of the poppy has recently been 
suppressed casts a light upon Chinese methods, even when the 
regular soldiers are employed. These were sent to scour the coun- 
try in search of the growing crops, and as they went they beheaded 
the cultivators right and left. The fights between the villagers 
and the destroyers of the condemned crops were numberless. Exe- 
cutions, sentences to beating, violation of women, and pillage were 
of constant occurrence. The crops were ruthlessly destroyed, and 
this entailed starvation in large numbers. There is no one who will 
not rejoice at the suppression of the opium trade, but all will 
deplore the means by which it has been effected. 











With Our Readers. 


EADERS of Charlotte Bronté’s novel Villette will recall ‘“ Mon- 
sieur Paul Emanuel,” who in real life was Professor Héger, at 
whose school in Brussels Charlotte Bronté was a pupil. The relations 
between teacher and pupil have always been a matter of romantic 
interest, and to some of unpleasant gossip. There was never the 
least evidence that those relations were in any way sinful. The London 
Times lately printed four lost letters from Charlotte Bronté to M. 
Héger. They are given to the public by M. Héger’s son Paul, who 
wishes to end all dispute and speculation. The letters show that 
Charlotte Bronté had idealized Monsieur Paul Emanuel, and wished 
to be well thought of and remembered by him. 
. * * * 


HE following extract shows how the sensitive and introspective 

soul of Charlotte Bronté yearned in the alien solitude of Brussels, 

and its own greater interior loneliness, for even a touch of human 
affection. 


“Monsieur: The poor have no need for much to sustain them. They 
ask only for the crumbs that have fallen from rich men’s tables. If they are 
refused the crumbs they will die of hunger. Nor do I need much affection 
from those I love. I should not know what to do with a friendship entire and 
complete. I am not used to it, but you showed me of yore a little interest 
when I was your pupil in Brussels, and I hold on maintenance that little in- 
terest—hold on to it as I would hold on to life.” 

* * * * 


HE appearance of these letters reminds us that Villette is the work 
in which Charlotte Bronté has some good words to say of 
the Catholic Church. She said such words seldom. She was care- 
fully nurtured in severe Protestant prejudice, but her experience in 
Brussels widened her outlook, and added much to her literary ability, 
because through it she learned a more sympathetic touch with human 
kind. 
At the time of which she writes, she has been left alone in the 
school for the long vacation. 


“One evening—and I was not delirious: I was in my sane mind, I got 
up—I dressed myself, weak and shaking. The solitude and the stillness of the 
long dormitory could not be borne any longer. That evening more firmly 
than ever fastened into my soul the conviction that Fate was of stone, and 
Hope a false idol—blind, bloodless, and of granite core. I felt, too, that the 
trial God had appointed me was gaining its climax, and must now be turned 
by my own hands, hot, feeble, trembling as they were. Covered with a cloak 
(I could not be delirious, for I had sense and recollection to put on warm 
clothing), forth I set. The bells of a church arrested me in passing; they 
seemed to call me in to the salut, and I went in. I knelt down with others 
on the stone pavement. 

“Few worshippers were assembled, and, the salut over, half of them 
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departed. I discovered soon that those left remained to confess. I did not stir. 
After a space, breathless and spent in prayer, a penitent approached the con- 
fessional. I watched. She whispered her avowal; her shrift was whispered 
back; she returned consoled. Another went, and another. A pale lady, kneel- 
ing near me, said in a low, kind voice: 

“‘Go you now, I am not quite prepared.’ 

“Mechanically obedient, I rose.and went. I knew what I was about; my 
mind had run over the intent with lightning-speed. To take this step could 
not make me more wretched than I was; it might soothe me. 

“The priest within the confessional never turned his eyes to regard me; 
he only quietly inclined his ear to my lips. I said: ‘Mon pére, je suis Prot- 
estante.’ He inquired, not unkindly, why, being a Protestant, I came to him? 

‘“T said I was perishing for a-word of advice or an accent of comfort. I 
had been living for some weeks quite alone; I had been ill; I had a pressure 
of affliction on my mind of which it would hardly any longer endure the weight. 

“Was it a sin, a crime?’ he inquired, somewhat startled. 

“T reassured him on this point, and, as well as I could, I showed him the 
mere outline of my experience. 

“ He looked thoughtful, surprised, puzzled. ‘You take me unawares,’ said he. 
‘I am hardly furnished with counsel fitting the circumstances.’ 

“Of course, I had not expected he would be; but the mere relief of com- 
munication in an ear which was human and sentient, yet consecrated—the 
mere pouring out of some portion of long accumulating, long pent-up pain 
into a vessel whence it could not be again diffused—had done me good. I was 
already solaced. 

“Must I go, Father?’ I asked of him as he sat silent. 

“My daughter,’ he said kindly-—and I am sure he was a kind man: he had 
a compassionate eye—‘for the present you had better go: but I assure you your 
words have struck me. Confession, like other things, is apt to become formal 
and trivial with habit. You have come and poured your heart out; a thing 
seldom done. I would fain think your case over, and take it with me to my 
oratory. Were you of our faith I should know what to say—a mind so tossed 
can find repose but in the bosom of retreat, and the punctual practice of piety. 
The world, it is well known, has no satisfaction for that class of natures. 
Holy men have bidden penitents like you to hasten their path upward by 
penance, self-denial, and difficult good works. Tears are given them here for 
meat and drink—bread of affliction and waters of affliction—their recompense 
comes hereafter. It is my own conviction that these impressions under which 
you are smarting are messengers from God to bring you back to the True Church. 
You were made for our faith: depend upon it our faith alone could heal and 
help you—Protestantism is altogether too dry, cold, prosaic for you. The 
further I look into this matter, the more plainly I see it is entirely out of the 
common order of things. On no account would I lose sight of you. Go, 
my daughter, for the present; but return to me again.’ 

“T rose and thanked him. I was withdrawing when he signed me to return. 

“You must not come to this church,’ said he: ‘I see you are ill, and this 
church is too cold; you must come to my house; I live ’ (and he gave me 
his address). ‘Be there to-morrow morning at ten.’ 





“In reply to this appointment, I only bowed; and pulling down my veil, 
and gathering round me my cloak, I glided away.” 

And then Charlotte Bronté fears that perhaps she has gone too 
far, that the smug and bigoted ones of the public for whom she wrote 
might begin to believe she had “‘ Roman” tendencies—and not read 
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her books. She hastens to reassure the Protestant reader that she 
was wise enough ; that he need not fear for her safety. “Did I, do you 
suppose, dear reader, contemplate venturing again within that worthy 
priest’s reach? As soon should I have thought of walking into a 
Babylonish furnace.” Nevertheless she must record that the priest 
“was kind when I needed kindness: he did me good. May Heaven 
bless him.” 

And Charlotte Bronté realizes, at times, that Protestantism was 
too dry, cold, and prosaic for her? If she had hastened her steps 
to the priest’s house, would she not also have hastened her path 
upward; and would not English literature have been still further en- 
riched because Charlotte Bronté was made happier and had seen the 
cloud lifted? 





HE tendency towards prurient discussions recently manifested 
and furthered in many of our magazines, receives a fitting rebuke 
in the columns of the New York Sun and of the New York Times. 
Catholic morality, as voiced in Catholic journals, has often and vigor- 
ously called attention to the danger resultant upon the public discussion 
of sex questions, and upon the purveying of loose morality in articles 
and works of fiction. The secular press is being aroused to this 
danger. This fact serves, indeed, but to reveal the proportions which 
the evil has assumed; but it likewise gives us hope that the healthier 
sense of morality will prevail. 
Under the caption Flinging Slime in the Public’s Face, the New 
York Sun has this to say: 


“The persons who have complained to the Postmaster-General of the treat- 
ment of sexual matters in certain magazines and weeklies, have attacked a grave 
and disgusting evil of this time. 

“Starting under the specious pretext of giving needed instruction to the 
young, an instruction that should not and need not be public, the virtuous 
exploiters of popular credulity and ignorance have come to be poisoners of 
the public imagination, inspirers of loathsome ideas and images, utterers 
of foulness, degraders and destroyers of innocence. By the side of the money 
they make—and they would not- stick to this hypocritical-licentious branch 
of literature if they didn’t make money out of it—Henry Fielding’s ‘dirtiest 
money in the world’ earned by a Bow Street magistrate is angel gold, - 
and even the wages of a Broadway bully look almost respectable. 

“It is the shameful fact that some abhorrent article or picture is likely 
to leap at the eye from almost any page of certain periodicals. In the 
name, usually, of virtue and progress, the young are being dishonored; girls 
and women ought to be safe, and are not, from this contamination. It looks 
at them from every news stand. The civilization of Pompeii ought not to be, 
and is, inculcated in the mellifluent accents of Mr. Chadband. Babylon is 
become a nest of every unclean bird. 

“Mr. Burleson’s services are not needed for the suppression of these 
‘improving’ obscenities, these labors, whether of the bigot or the sensualist, to 
make a United States in which is no heart without the full knowledge 
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of evil, no eye without some unhealthy gleam. Punish the venders of impurity 
by not reading them. In addition, if necessary, lug them before the courts. 
The remedy for this spreading disease is in the hands of the public whom it 
infects.” 
* ok * * 
HIS protest is strong, but none’too strong. The magazine “ seek- 
ers after gold,” not long since with surface sanctimonious- 
ness, made a speciality of revealing and decrying “graft” in all its 
phases. As a money-getter this pursuit no longer brings results. 
Now, with hardly even a pretense of public need or public good, 
these same magazines, through their pages, are begetting a race of 
sensualists and hypocrites that will prove more degrading to society 
than all the “ grafters” on the globe. One sad feature connected 
with their unseemly work is that they can command the services of 
authors who have proved that they possess higher instincts, but who, 
for the sake of the penny, become ministers to indecency. Every pro- 
test possible, through the spoken and the written word, through the 
invoking of the law, and through any other means available, should be 
made against the continuance of the vile food that many magazines— 
especially those that pretend to decency but have it not—set before 
the public. 





LYMOUTH was the scene of the Fourth Catholic National Con- 
gress of England. The Congress itself was an instance of that 
characteristic which was most prominent in the papers presented, 
namely, Catholic vitality. This vitality showed itself first in a recog- 
nition of the obstacles that oppose themselves to the advance of our 
religion. His Eminence Cardinal Bourne said, in the course of a 
searching address: “It is one purpose of these National Catholic 
Congresses to focus attention upon some points of more urgent interest 
and to see how actual difficulties can be met.” The recognition of dif- 
ficulties and defects to be overcome, did not deprive the Congress of its 
inspiriting tone. 

The topics discussed plainly showed the power of Catholic Faith, 
not only in its intimate relation to the individual, but also to the social 
body. The Church and the Living Wage, Temperance Societies, 
Catholic Insurance Societies, Our Conception of Catholic Federation, a 
very clear exposition by Very Rev. Canon Sharrock, are some of the 
subjects calculated to awaken or sustain the interest of Catholics in — 
movements towards the improvement of social conditions. 

* * * * 


THER papers and addresses, such as the Cardinal’s inaugural 
address on Religious Indifference, Abbot Gasquet’s sermon on 

The Tragedy of the Reformation, and Father McNabb’s unusual pre- 
sentation of the relations between Catholics:and Nonconformists, deal 
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more directly with purely religious matters. An address of most 
hopeful outlook for Christianity in England was given by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. After dwelling upon the evil results of the process of 
destructive criticism, so noticeable in recent years, he tells of the re- 
vival of interest in religious matters throughout England. In doing so 
he draws an interesting illustration from improved conditions in France. 

The world-wide effect of such a Congress, in spite of the present 
force of irreligion, is to awaken and sustain Catholic zeal, and to in- 
crease hopefulness in the Catholic heart. 
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